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The Importance of Drama in Religion 


HEN a local unit of a church thinks 
in terms of the welfare and greater 
usefulness of the entire church it is na- 
tional news. The Boston Universalist 
Club did just this at its April meeting, 
when Rev. L. Griswold Williams presented 
an inspiring and stimulating program on 
“Drama and Religion.” ; 
Before the evening program a short 
business meeting was held around the ban- 
quet board at the Hotel Bellevue. The 


secretary, James D. Tillinghast, reported 


for the year closing that the club is in 
flourishing condition, and the treasurer’s 
report which followed, showed a substantial 
balance on hand. The officers were all re- 
elected, as follows: President, Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose; secretary, James D. 
Tillinghast; treasurer, L. P. Everett. 
Following the business meeting Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Barre, Ver- 
mont, and director of the Vermont Sum- 
mer School of the Amateur Theater, spoke 
on ‘Drama and Religion.’”’ Mr. Williams’ 
most unusual address traced the evolution 
of the cathedral and the opera house from 
the primitive threshing floor to modern 
times. . This was one of the most remark- 
able feats of compression and populariza- 
tion, without losing the flavor of authentic 
history, that I have ever had the pleasure 
of hearing. It captivated the audience, 
making every man present aware, to a de- 
gree that he had not been before, of the 


mighty power of the drama as a creative 
agent for the expression of human per- 
sonality and as a potent tool for religious 
education. 

A dramatization of Longfellow’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,’ after the address, made 
us forget about Griswold Williams and 
live for a time in the Middle Ages. By 
a skillful use of lights playing on a simple 
background of drapery the speaker showed 


_ how even a one-man performance can lift 


a group of ordinary people out of them- 
selves. 

The men were somewhat loath to break 
the spetl when the performance was 
finished, but they did want to discuss the 
possibilities of drama in our church work. 
After brief discussion it was voted to in- 
struct the president of the club, Mr. 
Friend, to appoint a committee to explore 
the possibilities of utilizing Mr. Williams’ 
skill and the facilities of his Summer 
School for the strengthening of the pro- 
gram of religious education in our Uni- 
versalist churches. What will come of 
this beginning is not possible to predict at 
this early date. It is a matter of record, 
however, that the members of the Boston 
Universalist Club feel strongly that Mr. 
Williams has a most important contribu- 
tion to make to the work of our churches, 
and that Universalist people should sup- 
port him in his work of training drama 
leaders. 

YOR & Io 68 


Ferry Beach Notes 


FERRY BEACH Get-together will 
be held Monday, May 8, at the 
Dover, N. H., Universalist church. There 
will be a simple supper starting at 6.30, 
followed by a program that will be of 
interest not only to Ferry Beachers but to 
others who want to know what sort of 
place it is. Secretary Needham will ex- 
hibit the new Ferry Beach stereopticon 
slides. Those who will be present at sup- 
per should send a postcard at once to Alice 
Osbon, 691 Centra] Avenue, Dover, N. H. 
Rey. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth is 
co-operating in this affair, and it is hoped 
that delegations will attend from all the 
churches in the Merrimac valley. 

Still another Ferry Beach Get-together is 
scheduled for Bangor, Maine, Friday, 
May 21, according to an announcement 
just made by Rev. Henry L. Atwood. 
Details will be heralded in these Notes 
and in a circular to be sent to Ferry Beach- 
ers in central Maine. Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., will officially 
represent the Association. 

The April issue of The Beachcomber, 
edited by George F. Thurber, Jr., of 
Salem, Mass., and George Jewett of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., is filled with news and 
amusing gossip about various Beach- 
combers. The following items are of 


general interest: Wesley Bevins is presi- 
dent of the Bowdoin Liberal Club; 
the engagement of Barbara Knight of 
Worcester and E. Raymond Turner of 
Hopedale, Mass., has been announced; 
Patricia Mulford of Oak Park, Il., will 
attend the L. I. B. Conference at Oxford, 
England; the first one to register for the 
Young People’s Institute will have the 
honor of raising the new Y. P. C. U. flag 
on July 17. 

An account of the summer meetings 
when they were held at The Weirs on 
Lake Winnepesaukee will be written by 
Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, who began 
attending them in 1891. Anyone with 
recollections of these summer meetings 
up to the time of the World War can be 
of great assistance in compiling a history 
of them by writing up their experiences in 
an informal memorandum and sending it 
to the Secretary of the Association. Old 
photographs and snapshots are wanted. 
The Association’s archives contain no 
circulars about meetings prior to 1904. 

The Ferry Beacher containing information 
about the program, facilities and rates will 
be mailed out soon after May 15. Al- 
ready available is a circular giving infor- 
mation about the facilities and moderate 
rates for camping at the pine grove. 
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BE IT RESOLVED 


HERE is a deal of humbug and foolishness re- 
solved by various organizations, and a deal of 
ignorance and prejudice put after the words 

with which we begin our resolutions, but there is 
nothing mean or little or inadequate in what the 
International Church Extension Board sent out 
lately. 

In brief, they said that inasmuch as our church 
voluntarily has assumed responsibilities in Japan dur- 
ing the past fifty years, and asked Christian leaders to 
go there to work, it is only honorable to support them. 

“Be it resolved that every minister in our fellow- 
ship be charged with the responsibility of continuing 
this work through his efforts at home.” 

The board is explicit in the matter. We can not 
leave support of this work on a few. We must either 
take hold of it all together and do it, or admit failure 
and get out. 

Some churches took offerings November 15. 
Those that did not are requested to take offerings 
May 16. 

The names signed to this appeal are Chatterton, 
chairman, Etz, secretary, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 
Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson and Miss Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 
METHODIST REUNION AND THE RACE ISSUE 


NE hundred and seven years ago Methodists who 
objected to the episcopacy, or rule by bishops, 


withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


and formed the Methodist Protestant Church. Nine- 
ty-two years ago other Methodist churches in the 
South withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and formed the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
This split was over slavery. Sixty-seven years ago the 
colored Methodist churches in the South withdrew 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church South and 
created their own sect. 

Now, when the attempt is being made to reunite 
Methodism—the one stumbling block is the race ques- 
tion. 

Under the plan of unification which is now being 
considered the colored churches were put into one of 
the five conferences into which the country was 
divided. It was equal to the other conferences. Its 
delegates had the same power and privileges as all 
other delegates in the General Conference. Its 
bishops, elected by its own conference, would be 
equal to any other bishops—but the conference was 
formed on the basis of its constituent churches being 
colored, and the other conferences were formed on the 
basis of the churches being located east, west, north 


or south. So here was something different, and as 
anything different must be discrimination, the loud 
outcries began. 

That stalwart Methodist journal Zzons Herald 
started the agitation. Dr. Hartman, the editor, began 
the fight in the General Conference, but was beaten 
470 to 88. Then the paper took the fight to. the An- 
nual Conferences, which had to ratify the action. The 
colored people who had been consulted about the 
matter and agreed to the arrangement began to weak- 
en. It now looks as if their conferences might turn 
the proposal down. 

The question as presented by Information Service, 
the Federal Council Bulletin, is this: ‘‘Does the sep- 
aration of the Colored Annual Conferences in the man- 
ner proposed constitute objectionable segregation?” 
The bulletin goes on to declare that “many white 
bishops, ministers and laymen who have given ample 
evidence of their desire to make Christianity mean 
human brotherhood in the fullest sense of the term, 
thought that they were justified in accepting the 
judgment of recognized spokesmen of the colored 
churches that the proposed arrangement appeared to 
them reasonable and advantageous.” 

On the other hand, it took real courage for men 
like Dr. Hartman to get up in the General Conference 
and, with a scheme for union which they favored at 
last in final form, try to throw it out of the window. 
We do not concur in their judgment, but we admire 
their devotion to principle. 

We shall labor to. give all races equality before 
the law. We shall do all we can to prevent laws passed 
for any racial minority becoming a dead letter. But 
we are not likely to accept the theory on which all 
this opposition to Methodist unification rests, that 
equality of privilege must mean identity of privilege. 
The colored man should have equal facilities for edu- 
cation, not necessarily the same. 

A deeper line of cleavage is this: Some hold that 
if a colored man wants to marry a white girl, or ifa 
colored girl wants to marry a white man, he or she 
should be free to do it. Some of us believe that such 
mixture of races is dangerous and harmful. We hold 
that it is not discrimination to discourage such mar- 
riages on grounds of public policy. The leading Ne- 
groes have the same feeling. The hope of each race 
lies in the development of its racial powers to the 
greatest extent possible. 

When we consider the history of slavery and the 
horrors of reconstruction, it seems to us astonishing 
that northern and southern Methodists could be 
brought to agree on a plan for unification where 
colored Methodists could be given such power as the 
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plan gives them in the supreme governing body of 
Methodism. 

And it seems to us a pity that this plan is likely to 
be wrecked by the stern demand of the Old Ironside 
Methodists that “anything I have my colored brother 
must have, in precisely the same shape, color and 
size, if we are to be considered equal in the sight of 
God.” 

Booker Washington never took that view. All 
that he asked was an equal chance. 


* * 
“THE LITTLE FELLOWS” 


F late we have heard frequently the words “‘little 

fellows’ and “big fellows,” “little men” and 

“big men,” applied to pastors of churches and 

officials in denominational agencies. As, ‘‘this one has 

the support of all the big men,” or that one “‘has only 
the little fellows back of him.” 

The terminology suggests to us an investigation, 
purely academic, of course, as to who are these “big 
fellows” and “little fellows’ thus put in their places 
with aplomb and dispatch. 

We discover that “the little fellows’ are the min- 
isters in the little places with the little salaries, and 
“the big fellows” are the ministers in the large places 
with the large salaries. Everybody is friendly and 
gracious, of course, in the work of classification—‘‘the 
big fellows,” it is assumed, naturally hold their exalted 
rank by superior merit, but some of these “‘little fel- 
lows” are deserving of high commendation for their 
docility and decorum. 

And naturally, while we acquiesce in all these 
words of praise for both big and little, we have had 
some experiences which leave us slightly dissatisfied 
with the standards that we have set up for the classi- 
fication. 

There is the bishop who, all will admit, would be 
one of “‘the big fellows” in our scheme of things, but 
who in fact is just a wind-bag, a cheap, pompous, self- 
advertising, condescending accident and nobody. 
Writing as we do from Boston, we hasten to explain 
that he is somewhere at large in the United States of 
America and not in the city that was the hub of the 
universe in the distant past. Is this bishop a big man? 
By all the saints in the calendar he is not! Heisa 
small man. So with many others of considerable 
repute. 

And then there is Wilkins, who comes to mind to 
shatter our classification. Wilkins lives in a small 
place because he got a call there when he came out of 
the seminary, and he has found there so much to do 
that seems important that he has never even nibbled 
at the bait cast to lure him away. Wilkins lives in a 
house by the side of the road and daily acts the part 
of a friend to man. Best of all, he does it without 
talking and apparently without thinking about the 
chances that he has passed up or the sacrifices that he 
has made. When Wilkins prepares a paper or is called 
up in a ministers’ meeting he reveals a scholarship 
and a largeness of view which frequently astonish his 
colleagues who have not been in touch with him. He 
is one of the biggest men in the fellowship, and by some 
curious and careless hokus-pokus he is classified with 
the little fellows. 


We do not for a moment intimate that there are 
not small-minded people in small places, but on their 
lowest level they never reach the depths of small- 
mindedness attained by those who grow small with 
power and prestige. 

Lest it be thought that we are. out gunning for 
somebody, let us hasten to reiterate that this study is 
purely academic, and that in our gentle, loving fel- 
lowship of disciples we have no guns. 

But we do not much like the bishop and his ilk, 
and we do like Wilkins and all who in any degree re- 
semble him, and so quite deferentially we beg to sug- 
gest that all of us take more pains in our use of the 
words “‘big”’ and “‘little.”’ 


* * 


DAVIDOW AND SIT-DOWN STRIKES 


E are indebted to the Free Church Fellowship 
for the text of the address by Mr. Davidow 
to which we referred last week. It is clear 

and illuminating. Nevertheless we do not agree with 
the author. We think that our correspondent is 
correct who said that one can go on and justify prac- 
tically anything in the way in which he justifies sit. 
down strikes. The important service rendered by an 
article of this kind is that it helps us to get into the 
minds of people who do justify sit down strikes, and 
we need to get into their minds. We are strong for 
law enforcement, but also we are strong for justice, 
and peace in industry. We never can have that peace 
until we understand one another. 

The National Labor Relations Board rendered a 
decision on March 14 on the trouble between the 
Remington-Rand Company and its employees, and 
if half of what the board says about the attitude of 
the company is correct, it helps us understand the 
bitterness on the other side. According to Informa- 
tion Service of the Federal Council this is part of what. 
the board found: 


Once embarked upon strike-breaking the company 
devised a program that went beyond the tactics ordi- 
narily used in such situations. The board charac- 
terized the attitude of the company, as determined by 
James H. Rand, Jr., president, as an exhibit of “callous, 
imperturbable disregard of the rights of its employees 
that is medieval in its assumption of power over the 
lives of men and shocking in its concept of the status of 
the modern industrial worker.” 

The board charged the company with instigating 
disorder so that it could sue for an injunction, request. 
police protection, and appeal through the newspapers 
for “law and order.’”’ In this connection the board 
says that ‘‘in the planning of these disorders the re- 
spondent exhibited the small value it placed on human 
life, for with even-handedness it stood willing to sacrifice 
the lives of the men whom it hired to break the strike as 
well as those of the strikers. 

“Likewise, in having its agents commit acts of 
violence in such a fashion as to ascribe the guilt to the 
strikers, and in its deliberate provocation of disorders 
by the strikers, it was not deterred by the knowledge 
that innocent men would be arrested and fined, that a 
citizenry, made almost hysterical through the respond- 
ent’s subtle playing on its emotions and thoughts, 
would inflict excessive punishment upon men acting 
under infuriating provocation. Nor did the respondent 
stop at making dupes of the civil authorities or the lead- 
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ing citizens, as at Ilion, so that they would do the job 
for the respondent.” 

The board asserted that Mr. Rand personally pro- 
voked the strikers by thumbing his nose at them while 
someone else took motion pictures of their reaction. 


Quoting as we do these findings of a governmental 
agency, and approving as we do the order of the board 
to the company to bargain collectively with the union, 

we recognize that labor leaders frequently are highly 
provocative in word and deed. There is small choice 
between an autocracy of owners and an autocracy of 
laborers. 

This paper can not defend illegal, unjust acts on 
either side. However, pointing out the danger of sit 
down strikes and condemning the insolence of owners 
who will not confer is not enough. We must spread 
knowledge and generate good will. If we hate any- 
body or any side we shall destroy our ability to 


serve. 
* Ox 


YOUTH GROUPS AND OUR CHURCHES 


N carrying forward a program of religious work 
for students at Yale, E. Fay Campbell, secretary 
of Dwight Hall, the religious center, has made 

some interesting discoveries. A survey of 3,167 stu- 
dents from thirty-nine colleges and 103 secondary 
schools showed that only one-third of them could say 
that they found religion helpful, and that one-quarter 
said definitely that they were not interested in religion. 

It seems from the abbreviated reports in the news- 
papers as if Dwight Hall had attempted to meet this 
situation by giving men a broader conception of re- 
ligion. For example, Mr. Campbell says that “many, 
who dislike being called religious, want to help under- 
privileged boys.’’ They do not like to work in their 
home churches because they desire to go off week ends 
and do not enjoy dull church services and ineffective 
preaching. They become enthusiastic over helping 
some boy to overcome a handicap or to secure an edu- 
eation. They do not like religion as organized in a 
church. 

Leaders of youth find this same situation existing 
everywhere. A docile type of boy or girl falls into 
line with established ways, but many of the most virile 
and intelligent drop out of our churches. 

The way in which Dwight Hall deals with the 
problem is to endeavor to give Yale men a true idea 
of what Christian fellowship in churches can be, and to 
inspire them with a desire to make the ideal thing 
happen. 

“Students,” says Mr. Campbell, “are getting a 
new conception of the church, the fellowship of Chris- 
tians of all lands and all denominations. It is the 
‘colony of heaven’ set down in this century. Loyalty 
to that colony is to be tested quite as much by the at- 
titude one has on world politics and economics, or how 
he treats his brothers of other races and creeds, as by 
his personal integrity. A vital Christian association 
‘must continue to learn the best way to share its re- 
ligious insight with others. Christianity, at its best, 
has always been a missionary religion.” 

We must learn to look more sympathetically upon 
youth groups like those which will meet at Oxford 
next July. 


4 
NEW SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


HE Public Administration Clearing House in 
Chicago has analyzed the measures passed by 
state legislatures all over the country, and 

shows that although only about one-third of the legis- 
lative business for 1987 is completed, the legislatures 
are characterized “by widespread adoption of social 
welfare measures.”” And along with such measures 
has gone widespread revision of tax laws in order to 
provide the funds. Here is a summary: 

“Arkansas, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho have 
provided for new state and county departments of 
public welfare, with broad responsibilities for public 
assistance and child welfare. Idaho amended the 1935 
legislation to make similar provision on a permanent 
basis for the administration of public welfare activities. 
An interesting feature of the Washington State De- 
partment of Social Security is the integration of un- 
employment compensation and public employment 
service with public assistance and welfare activities. 
In Arizona the State Board of Public Welfare was re- 
placed by a new Board of Social Security and Public 
Welfare. Both Idaho and Indiana have liberalized 
unemployment compensation provisions previously 
enacted, eliminating contributions from employees. 
North and South Dakota and West Virginia were 
other states enacting social legislation, while Indiana, 
Arkansas, and North Dakota passed measures that 
will enable their local governments to participate in 
a low-cost housing program.”’ 

Other measures passed in some of these states 
deal with highway safety, establish state civil service, 
outlaw slot machines, raffles, endurance contests 
called ‘‘walkathons,”’ ete. 

Some of these are small matters, but they show 
clearly which way the wind is blowing. We are mov- 
ing into a new era. Few of us realize its full signif- 


icance. 
x * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


And, as J. B. Priestley says in ““Midnight on the 
Desert,” “if we find contemporary men and women 
laboriously climbing and bruising themselves against 
great rocks, and we are told to show a picture of them, 
how are we to leave out the rocks? True, the picture 
need not be all rocks. But the rocks must come into 
it if we are to be truthful and sincere.” 


The third “friendship” program for all Univer- 
salist Sunday schools is planned to make our boys and 
girls acquainted with the boys and girls who have 
been injured so cruelly by industrial conditions in the 
soft coal areas. The schools will take a collection for 
clothing and medicines to be sent to the Quakers at 
work there. 


If we do not know that free access to raw ma- 
terials, including food stuffs, for all nations, will help 
end war, then we had better find it out and not block 
the project. 


Next week we shall publish interesting letters 
upon our work in Japan and Korea in preparation 
for Good Will Sunday, which comes May 16. 
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A Dream That Came True 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


EN thousand dollars! 

This figure caught my eye as I opened a letter, 

about a year ago, from Dean John Murray At- 
wood of the Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, New York. But what was this! 
“Will you act as chairman of a committee to raise this 
amount for the reconstruction and refurnishing of 
Fisher Hall in celebration of the seventy-fifth Com- 
mencement of the School this June?” 

At first I was tempted to laugh outright. I, whose 
check stubs frequently disagree with the statement 
from my bank, was being asked to help locate $10,000 
that was just lying around loose! However, the names 
of Dr. Atwood, the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, Mr. 
Frank J. Arnold, the Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Dr. Bruce 
Swift and the Rev. Hugh S. Tigner as the members of 
the committee appointed by the school trustees were 
reassuring. They were all men whose loyal efforts 
could be depended upon. Moreover, how could one 
refuse the Dean? If any of us who had been theo- 
logues at Canton could have contributed the entire 
$10,000, we would not have discharged our indebted- 
ness to him, his colleagues on the faculty, or to the 
School that gave us our opportunity. So, despite 
some misgivings, I wrote back, “‘Yes.”’ 

There was no doubt that Fisher Hall, the building 
occupied by the Theological School, had long been in 
need of renovation. Dedicated in 1883, its massive 
granite walls, heavy beams and furnishings must have 
seemed adequate for all time, but the years had left 
their marks upon it, both inside and out. Further de- 
lay might prove disastrous. 

Where was the money coming from, however, to 
do the job? The University gave us an encouraging 
start towards this goal by contributing $1,000 at once. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, while president of the 
University, had given $500 during a campaign a few 
years before to increase the endowment of the School. 
Dr. Sykes, however, had desired his gift to be used as 
the nucleus of a fund to renovate Fisher Hall, so we 
removed his contribution from the ledger when Fred 
Leining, secretary of the School board, was not look- 
ing (some feat if you know Fred), and transferred it 
to the Fisher Hall campaign fund. Then an unsolicited 
check for $100 came from Malcolm §S. Black, Dr. 
Atwood’s son-in-law, closely followed by $25 from the 
Crane Theological School of Tufts College ‘‘to purchase 
the new desk for Dr. Atwood’s office.’’ This latter 
gift was a gracious evidence of the bond between these 
two institutions, since Crane was about to start its 
own campaign for $150,000 to endow a professorship 
in honor of Dr. Lee S. McCollester. The Rev. Julia 
M. Tobey also wrote to say that she wished to give 
$93 to buy the desks for the class rooms of Professor 
H. P. Morrell, Dr. Edson R. Miles and Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean. So we had $1,718 before our drive had been 
really launched. 

We had intended to approach every Universalist 
minister, and through him his church, for a contribu- 
ticn. When we learned of Crane’s campaign, how- 


ever, we felt that we had no right to ask the co- 
operation of its graduates. That left us but 231 
Canton alumni, together with what friends of the 
School we could enlist, as our prospective givers. 
When Commencement was only a month away 
failure seemed certain. Then our hopes rose! Checks 
and pledges that represented real devotion and sac- 
rifice began to come from alumni. Contributions in 
generous amounts from Universalists and friends of 
the School swelled the total. The thrill when Fred 
Leining wrote that he had procured $500 from Mr. 
Harry W. Forbes to remodel the class room formerly 
used by his father, the late Dr. Henry Prentiss Forbes, 
Dean of the School from 1899 to 1913! Within a few 
days another letter from the “Bishop of New York 
State,”’ enclosing a pledge of $200 from Dr. and Mrs. 
Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, Connecticut! 
A letter from Mr. Owen D. Young to Dr. Atwood, 
saying, ‘‘Of course I will contribute to the remodeling 
of Fisher Hall,” and asking if $250 would help! Word 
from Frank Arnold that the board of deacons of All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, had voted $50 at the sugges- 
tion of their minister, the Rev.: Cornelius Greenway, 
an alumnus of Crane and Tufts, and that certain 
members of the church had contributed an additional 
$120! (‘‘Connie” will be on the spot when Crane asks 
his help in its own campaign, for the total gifts from 
his church reached $669 before our campaign finished.) 
A succession of letters from Hugh Tigner of Middle- 
town, New York, reporting various gifts amounting to 
some $250, which included $100 from each of two 
former parishioners in Oneonta, Mrs. W. L. Brown and 
Mrs.* Lillian Turner! A letter from Dr. Isaac V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro, Massachusetts, reporting that 
Mr. Harold Sweet would give $250 from the Joseph 
Sweet Fund established by his father! Word from 
Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Connecticut, that his 
church was giving $51, and that he had prevailed 
upon the Connecticut State Convention to contribute 
$100! A check for $100 from the Rev. Ira W. McLaugh- 
lin in memory of his son, the Rev. Richard H. Mc- 
Laughlin, whose rich ministry was cut short by death 
at the moment his splendid achievement in Hartford 
gave prophecy of even greater promise. A check for 
$50 from Dr. John van Schaick, with another for the 
same amount soon after because “this campaign is 
going too slowly!’ From my own church total con- 
tributions of $420, of which $100 was given by Mrs. 
Pauline B. Neff in memory of her husband, Mr. 
Stewart M. Neff, an invaluable trustee of the School 
at the time of his death, and $100 from Mr. Frank W. 
Lovejoy, president of the Eastman Kodak Company! 
Bruce Swift in Buffalo reporting $105 from his church; 
Robert Killam in Utica sending $155 from his, $100 of 
which was the gift of Mr. Ralph Jones; Emerson 
Lalone’s church in Canton represented by gifts of $75 
in addition to $825 contributed by members of his 
congregation and placed in other classifications! The 
faculty of the School itself giving $475, the trustees 
$705! The Lee family, long associated with St. Law- 
rence and the Universalist Church, represented by a 
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gift of $100 from Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman! And 
so it went. By Commencement time we had received 
about $6,700 in contributions and pledges. But 
where was the balance coming from? 

The answer was to be given before Commence- 
ment was over. Whenever I saw Dr. Atwood he would 
pull more contributions out of his pockets. A tele- 
gram from Mr. George Peabody of Cleveland, saying 
he was sending $100! “Gus” Ulrich stopping me on 
the campus to report that thirteen members of his 
generation of theologues had once collected $130 to 
start a fund for a window in Gunnison Chapel in 
memory of Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood, president of 
the Theological School from 1879 to 1899. The fund 
had never increased beyond this figure, however, so 
the group had voted to give it “for the furnishings and 
equipment in the Dean’s office in memory of Dr. 
I. M. Atwood, and as a tribute to Dr. J. M. Atwood.” 

Saturday morning, June 6, brought the annual 
meeting of the School trustees. Standing outside 
Fisher Hall, discussing the campaign, a group of us 
was joined by Dr. Fred Leining. He wore that ex- 
pression of one who is bursting to reveal some deep, 
dark secret. 

“T saw Raymond Gunnison in the hotel lobby a 
few minutes ago,” Fred began, “and I told him how 
disappointed I was to see his pledge come through for 
only $25.’ He paused a moment for the full effect, 
then said: “Raymond will give $500 for the remodeling 
of the present office into a library. This gift is in 
memory of his uncle, the late Dr. Almon W. Gunnison, 
once president of the University.’”’ There was a rush 
to be the first to shake Fred’s hand! 

The largest single item in the reconstruction pro- 
gram was the auditorium on the second floor of Fisher 
Hall, which had been used as the College Chapel from 
1893 to 1926. It was almost a wreck, bearing mute 
evidence to the fact that the college students of other 
days had not always confined their class rivalries and 
college spirit to singing hymns or bowing reverently 
in prayer. The plans called for this room to be made 
over into a small auditorium where college plays could 
be produced, and student meetings, debates, concerts 
and certain classes could be held. 

Dr. Atwood had been in correspondence with a 
man for several weeks about assuming the responsi- 
bility for remodeling this room, but he had delayed his 
answer until he could consult with his brother. That 
same Saturday afternoon of Commencement Week 
this man arrived in Canton, and conferred with the 
Dean. Now it can be told! The present auditorium, 
completely remodeled, with its modern, well-equipped 
stage at one end, its new floor and walls, and its fold- 
ing steel chairs, is the gift of Mr. Edward J. Noble, a 
trustee of the University, and Mr. Robert P. Noble. 
Their parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Harvey H. Noble, 
long members of the Unitarian church in Gouverneur, 
New York, were deeply interested in the Theological 
School. 

The concluding chapters in the story of this cam- 
paign must be told briefly. During the summer vaca- 
tion, when the contractors and workmen took over the 
building, additional gifts continued to be received. 
From Seth Brooks’s church in Malden, Massachusetts, 
came total contributions of $205, of which $100 was 


\ 

given by Mrs. Alice Locke. Dr. Atwood persuaded 
the Universalist society in Middleville, New York, 
no longer holding church services, to vote $200 from 
its funds. Then came a letter one day from Fred 
Leining to say that he had written Mrs. Florence 
Pullman Lowden, wife of former Governor Lowden, 
to suggest some gift in memory of her illustrious uncles, 
Dr. James M. Pullman and Dr. Royal H. Pullman, for 
many years among the outstanding preachers of our 
denomination. To this letter Mrs. Lowden replied 
that she would be very happy to perpetuate the 
memory of these two men by a gift of $500 for the 
renovation of one of the class rooms. 

There remained but one job to be provided for: 
the new vestibule at the east entrance of the School. 
This would cost about $1,300. In looking over the 
School’s investment portfolio one day Dr. Leining 
noticed that certain bonds showed a profit of $825. 
With the consent of the other members of the finance 
committee, the worthy “Bishop” sold these bonds, 
replacing them with others at a lower cost but yielding 
the same income, and applied the profit towards the 
cost of the vestibule. Next, Fred had occasion to write 
Mr. Owen D. Young regarding another matter, and 
in the course of his letter mentioned the fact that $560 
would complete the Fisher Hall job. Back came a 
letter from Mr. Young saying that he would give 
$260 of this amount! Whereupon Fred took down his 
telephone, called Mr. H. W. Smith of Syracuse, a 
trustee of the School, explained the situation, and re- 
ceived the promise of a gift of $300. 

The total cost of remodeling and refurnishing 
Fisher Hall has been $13,225. Of this amount $2,450 
was contributed by eighty-two alumni of the School, 
exclusive of something over $3,500 which represented 
the contribution of Mr. E. J. Noble and Mr. R. P. 
Noble for the reconstruction and equipping of the 
auditorium. 

Words cannot describe the changes which have 
taken place in old Fisher Hall. Some familiar things, 
like the “‘odor of sanctity’”’ which pervaded the build- 
ing from the oil-soaked floors, the old desks and di- 
lapidated chairs, the cracked and stained walls, the 
dark and dismal basement—these are gone. In their 
place is a building of which we can well be proud, and 
which provides many advantages that have long been 
needed. We cannot hold out the inducement: of a 
celebration of the 75th Commencement to bring the 
alumni and friends of the School back to Canton this 
June. We can, however, offer the joy and satisfaction 
of beholding the realization of a dream which has come 
true through the generosity and sacrificial efforts of 
the many individuals to whom St. Lawrence and the 
Theological School hold a deep meaning and a strong 
appeal. We hope that even more people will return 
this year to celebrate the completion of this task. 


* * * 


Her husband had translated one of Shakespeare’s plays 
into Norwegian, and it was to be produced at the National 
Theater in Oslo. At the final rehearsal she was refused admit- 
tance by the doorkeeper, who did not know her. 

“But I am the author’s wife,” she protested in indignation. 

“T am very sorry, indeed, Mrs. Shakespeare,” said the man 
politely, “but even you cannot go in.”—Hxchange. 
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The Last Ditch 


Marion D. Shutter 


He went a day’s journey into the wilderness and 
came and sat down under a juniper tree; and he re- 
quested for himself that he might die; and said, It is 
enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers. 1 Kings 19: 4. 


HERE is a story in Hume’s History of England, 
about the Prince of Orange—otherwise known 
as William the Silent—that, when the Duke of 

Buckingham urged upon him to consider that the 
destruction which hung over the United Provinces 
was inevitable, and asked him whether he did not 
see that the commonwealth was ruined, he replied, 
“There is one certain means by which I can be sure 
not to see, and never to see, my country’s ruin—I 
will die in the last ditch!” 

There is a “‘last ditch’? in human nature; there is 
a point beyond which we cannot be forced or driven; 
but men do not always die there. They do not need 
to die there. They may revive there. They may live. 
They may find new hope and courage. The last ex- 
tremity may prove a new opportunity. Dr. Carrel 
says, in a recent book, which many people have been 
reading, ‘‘Each one of us is made up of a procession of 
phantoms in the midst of which strides an unknowable 
reality.” 

That reality is what we are trying to find. We 
are trying to find in human nature the point where, 
in the last dire event, we stop; that something unyield- 
ing, immovable, that is there after emotion has spent 
itself, after argument has failed. There must be 
something; for the veriest coward will fight when his 
back is against the wall, or, to change the figure, when 
he is in the “last ditch.”’ The old proverb says that 
even a worm will turn. One will do everything to 
avoid that last stand, but when pressed to it, he will 
turn upon the pursuing calamity. There is something 
in him which says: ‘‘Not another inch! Here I stop!’’ 
There is a point at which fear turns to desperate 
courage. 

It must be something like this which Luther ex- 
perienced, “Here I stand; I can do no other; God 
help me!’ Galileo was in the last ditch, when he 
recanted his recantation and said, “Yes, but still it 
does move.” Garrison was in the last ditch in his 
contest with slavery, “I shall not retreat, and I will 
be heard.” Washington was in the last ditch at Valley 
Forge, when he wrote his resignation—and when the 
memory of his mother made him tear it up. His 
ragged, starving, unshod soldiers leaving bloody 
tracks on the snow—all were with him in that last 
ditch; but his mother was there too. 

Open the New Testament. The disciples of Jesus 
had seen him nailed to the cross. They had seen him 
wrapped in cere-clothes and laid in the tomb. All their 
hopes had come crashing down about their ears. They 
were perplexed and in despair. They did not know 
what to make of it. “We trusted that it had been he 
which should have redeemed Israel. But it is now 
three days—three days!’ That is one of the most 
plaintive sentences I have ever read. ‘Never a cry so 
Cesolate—no, not since the coming of man!’’ Peter 


said, “The gameis up! I goafishing.”” The rest said, 
“We go with you.” So they go back to the lake. All 
night long they toiled and caught nothing. Even the 
fish had deserted them. But when the morning was 
come, Jesus stood on the shore! 

Let us see whether we can not find something to 
help us in the line of thought suggested. Let us just 
try to get at some of the fundamental facts of life. 

1. Everyone knows what deep depression means. 
He knows what it is to feel defeated at every point. 
He knows what it is to say, and to mean it: “I am 
done for. I throw up my hands. I am beaten. Here 
in the last ditch I die!” If you do not know what that 
means, Ido. Then you strike something down deep— 
perhaps the very bottom of the ditch—something 
which makes you say: “No, I am not ‘licked!’ Here— 
even in this last ditch—I shall not die; I shall live 
and stand upon my feet!” 

2. We know, too, an experience like this. We are 
shocked by the dishonesty or downfall of some one we 
trusted. The first thought is, no one is honest, no 
one is to be trusted. I will never put my faith in any- 
one again. David, you remember, said in his haste, 
‘All men are liars!’ Someone has remarked that if 
he were living today, he might have said it with calm 
deliberation. So, every new instance of moral failure 
makes us cry out in our haste, ““There is no such thing 
as truth or honor. I shall never put confidence in any- 
one again!’ But that emotion is not final. Deep 
down in human nature, there is a bed-rock of com- 
mon sense and faith. We know that there is virtue 
and honor and honesty among men—that these are 
the foundations upon which the pillars of society rest. 
We have—and must have—confidence in our fellow- 
men. We do not argue about it. Weknowit. Itisa 
“ast ditch’’ conviction. 

3. Or we have made some tragic mistake. At 
first this mistake seems to be final and fatal. There is 
no remedy—we think. We can not changeit. It will 
cling to us up to the last judgment, and beyond. But 
in the very last ditch of despair, we know that it is 
not final; that it can not ruin all the rest of life. No 
mistake is final, no blunder blocks the future. No sin 
is irreparable in its consequences. No fate is inevit- 
able. Of course the record is there. There is no ar- 
gument that can change it. There are no tears that 
can wash it white. The record is there; but also the 
conviction is there—an elemental part of human na- 
ture—that mistakes may be remedied; that sins may 
be put behind; that new gates may open unto untried 
paths. In the last ditch, there is another chance! 

Here is the case of Elijah in our story. If ever 
there was a man who believed that he was in the last 
ditch, it was Elijah under the juniper tree in the wil- 
derness. Footsore and weary, he had fled from the 
wrath of Queen Jezebel. He had also a great sin upon 
his conscience. After his contest with the priests of 
Baal, he had taken those priests and slain them by the 
brook Kishon. That was the way in which they set- 
tled theological controversies in the days of the 
Judges—and even later. Elijah wanted to die, and 
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not much wonder! He cried: “It is enough, O Lord; I 
am through. It is the end. Let me be gathered with 
my fathers. I am no better than they.” But there 
in his last ditch Elijah found a ministering angel. He 
found refreshment. He heard the voice of God, a 
“still small voice,” above the crashing of the whirlwind 
and the shaking of the earthquake, and started out 
on a new mission, that God had prepared for him. 

4. It is easy for us to become discouraged if 
we just take a look at the world today. Confusion 
everywhere! No purpose, no plan, no intelligence, 
no pity! Look at what is going on in Spain, an old 
civilization being knocked to pieces by its own sons. 
Look at Ethiopia—an ancient empire, great in the 
days of Solomon—crushed. Ethiopia in the old 
scripture is represented as “‘stretching out her hands 
unto God!’ She did that a few months ago, and no 
response came from God or man. Every nation neu- 
tral—no help! Look everywhere—the strong ham- 
mering the weak into the dust, and the silent stars 
look coldly down. Do you wonder that sometimes 
people cry out, “There is no God! Justice is a delu- 
sion and peace is a snare?”’” But after our emotions 
have whirled away, we know, deep down in our souls, 
that what we agonize over is not the whole story. 
Something tells us that God is real, that justice is a 
fact as solid as a mountain beneath a sky full of angry 
clouds, laced with lightnings. We come back to that 
something in human nature where hope dwells. In 
the old mythology, Pandora received her famous box 
with all the evils in it that were to affect mankind. 
But somehow Hope had also gotten into the box; and 
when the box was opened and all the evils were un- 
loosed, Hope got out and lodged in the heart of man 
and went up and down the earth. In the direst ditch 
of disillusionment and despair into which the world 
may be plunged, there is Hope. And we know that 
this world is God’s world—after all. 


“The archangel Hope 
Looks to the azure cope, 
Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto Victory born.” 


Where does it come from—this feeling that when 
we have got down to bed-rock, that when we have 
reached the last stand, in the last ditch, it is not the 
end? 

Whence comes it but from the universe itself, 
from the depths of its life and purpose? That some- 
thing which turns us from defeat to victory, which 
holds us to the belief that there is something beyond 
the barrier; which, in spite of all experience, insists 
that there is something sound in human nature; that, 
in spite of hate and strife and blood, we shall learn war 
no more—whence comes it? It comes from the 
power that made the sun, the swinging oceans, and 
this sure and firm-set earth. Often in the last ditch 
the secret of the universe is revealed. 

1. This is the rock upon which character is 
built. Character is built not upon whims or passions 
or desires. It is built upon the conviction that a man 
can do what he wills to do; that he can resist tempta- 
tion, that he can be true to his own sense of honor, as 
between man and man; that he can keep his plighted 
word; that he can refuse to be mean and dishonest; 


that he can respect himself and his fellows. These 
are the things that make character, that make him 
who has them trusted. An Italian peasant said to 
Francis of Assisi, “Art thou brother Francis of Assisi?’ 
“Yes!” “Try, then, to be as good as all think thee to 
be, because many have great faith in thee, and there- 
fore I admonish thee to be nothing less than people 
hope of thee.”’ 

We have recently had, on the stage and in picture, 
a dramatic version of Charlotte Bronte’s story of 
“Jane Eyre.” In one great passage, dazzled by the 
glamour of the step she is urged to take, she pauses 
dizzily for an instant, as if in hesitation, then declares: 
“T will respect myself. I will keep the law given by 
God, sanctioned by man. I will hold to the principles 
received by me when I was sane, not mad—as I am 
now. ... Inviolable they shall be. ... There I 
plant my foot.” 


2. It is the basis of religion. To these elements 


in human nature, religion makes its appeal. There 
must be something in man that responds. Religion 
appeals to man because he has a moral sense. Other- 


wise it might as well appeal to a rock or a log. It 
talks to him of brotherhood, because men are capable 


of being brothers and of acting like brothers. It talks 
to him of moral victory because he can winit. It talks 
to him of justice because he can execute it. Religion 


tries to lift man up and ennoble him because he is 
capable of nobility and worth the effort. It talks to 
him of God because he may know God. It talks to 
him of redemption because, often as he may sin, griev- 
ous as his sins may be, he has the power of recovery! 

There is nothing sentimental or romantic about 
this beliefin man. Itisa hard realistic doctrine which 
means a determined, unsurrendered faith in him. 
This is no claim of ideal perfection. No claim that 
everyone lives worthily. We know he does not. We 
are not fooled. We just know that “there is some- 
thing in the great majority of human beings, as they 
have lived at all time and in all countries, which is 
sound and fundamentally good.”’ 

(1) On this we rest our faith in democracy. But 
it will prevail, as men develop in character and fitness. 
If the peoples of Europe become fit for self-government, 
farewell to Communism and Fascism. Let us trust 
that we, in America, who have developed under 
political freedom, will never discard the heritage of our 
fathers for alien systems of regulation and dictation. 

(2) Here we rest our belief in that religious au- 
thority which comes from within and which may not 
be imposed from without. 

(3) Because of this something in man which 
means mercy and justice, we believe that it will crowd 
out of the world at last every wrong and all hatred 
and strife. 

Emerson, speaking many years ago, at a meeting 
in memory of John Brown, said: ““The sentiment of 
mercy is the natural recoil which the laws of the uni- 
verse provide to protect mankind from destruction by 
savage passions. . . . For the arch-Abolitionist, older 
than Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Moun- 
tains, is Love, whose other name is Justice, which was 
before Alfred, before Lycurgus, before slavery, and 
will be after it.” 

And so we come back to where we started. There 
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is something in man which refuses defeat. There is 
something in him which justifies Browning’s line, 
“Sudden the worst turns the best to the brave.” 
There is something which broadens the personal vic- 
tory into a vision of better things for all mankind. 
For the spirit of courage and progress in man is the 
spirit of the universe incarnated in him. Slowly but 
surely our noblest dreams will come true. But it will 
be slowly. You can not drive the ideal into place with 
a cart-whip. 

In that very remarkable book, ‘A Doctor’s 
Odyssey,’ there is a picture no one can forget. The 
author is writing of the Leper Colony, Culion. “In 
his Nipa hut, high on the hill of the leper city, an old 
man sits in the little bamboo doorway staring sea- 
ward with eyes that disease has long since blinded. 
He turns over and over, in gnarled, patient fingers, a 
battered pair of binoculars, that one of the padres 
gave to him when his sight first began to fail. They 
helped his dimming eyes to grope seaward towards 
the ships—the little trudging coastwise ships that, 


once in three weeks, in four, in six—came tacking 
through the reefs with help for Culion. Each day he 
waits, listening, for the new ship that is to bring 
America’s mercy to those who dwell beyond the living 
graves. ‘No ship today, matanda?’ they ask him at 
the end of an empty day. He listens. He hears the 
night sounds. The reefs chant under the moon. 
The wild dogs howl in the hills. He knows that night 
has come again. He shakes his old head and smiles, 
wisely and believingly as children smile. ‘Darating. 
Darating din Bukas,’ he says in the vernacular—says 
it for all the patient, suffering thousands at Culion. 
“Tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow it will come.’ ” 

Tomorrow—some tomorrow—‘it will come,” 
the better day for which we wait. The ships will 
come in—ships of hope and expectation we have sent 
to all the seven seas. They will come freighted with 
treasures of love and of peace, for which eyes have 
grown dim through the centuries, searching the waves 
and the horizon. ‘‘Tomorrow—it will come. Tomor- 
row—tomorrow!”’ 


Can the Unitarian Church Survive? 
Edward H. Cotton 


O, this is not the report of another Commission 
of Appraisal. It is self-constituted. We have 
consulted with no fellow-commissioner. We 

have held no protracted sessions, and we shall publish 
no compendious volume. All we have to say will be 
included in a few paragraphs of printer’s ink. 

Also, we are of the opinion that it will follow a 
somewhat different trend than the report of the Com- 
mission, commendable as that report was in specific 
features. 

In a previous discussion we ventured the opinion 
that, if the present drift in the Unitarian Fellowship 
were continued, the day of Unitarian influence would 
rapidly wane. And the Unitarians will have imposed 
sentence on themselves—-they can fix the guilt on no 
one else. 

It is doubtful if a religious movement ever com- 
menced with more promise of honest religion and ap- 
plied Christianity than that of the Unitarians one 
hundred years ago. They had all such an enterprise 
needs for success; splendid church buildings, vigorous 
preachers, a laity of commanding influence, and sub- 
stantial financial support. More important even than 
those assets was the fact that, after centuries of trial 
and striving, they had discovered and incorporated a 
clear, honest and workable spiritual discipline. They 
were prepared to give America a religion that would 
meet the hard tests of truth and daily living. 

The Unitarians prospered. The influence they 
exerted is a matter of history, and need not be re- 
counted again. Whatever happens hereafter, the in- 
fluence of those early years is established. Their 
leaders were spiritual giants: Channing, Walker, 
Parker, Martineau, Dewey, Emerson; and each walked 
and talked with the great “Over Soul.’”’ That was 
why they were giants, 

But the time came wen the enterprise chanced 
on evil days. Disaster stood on the threshold follow- 
ing the World War. But the campaign of 1920, a 


splendid achievement, thrust it back. Now disaster, 
and one more alarming and complete, threatens again; 
and no member of the Fellowship will be justified if he 
does not face it squarely and with understanding. 
Certainly, no other motive could have prompted the 
writing of this jeremiad and the one preceding it, for 
the writer is temperamentally an optimist. 

We have followed the published discussions of 
recent weeks. The amazing thing about nearly all 
the letters endorsing the present trend has been the 
lack of comprehension of the fatal weakness of the 
entire program, namely, no recognition of the new 
God-Reality modern science is giving us. The best 
scientific thinking today certainly has no place for 
humanism in any of its adroit variations. No church 
can long exist on the pale negations of ‘‘moral dis- 
tinctions.”’ The world is crying out for a positive 
declaration of a God it can live and work with. Fora 
church which will give the people that positive con- 
viction, heaven is the limit. 

While statements we shall make will look dis- 
turbing on the printed page, they are what every in- 
formed Unitarian knows. We do not propose to go 
at length into statistics. They are on file, and may be 
procured. 

Affairs in this dynamic world move in cycles. 
The trend is either up or down. A state of complete 
rest is unknown to us. Examine a chart of economic 
progress since such charts were sketched, and you will 
see a succession of hills and valleys, indicating that 
the economic and industrial trend always is either up 
or down. Religion follows similar trends—up or down. 
The Unitarian Fellowship has been following a down- 
ward course for a considerable time, halted in 1920, but 
rapidly precipitated since the economic collapse of 
the early thirties. 

More than other churches, Unitarians have lived 
on their endowments; they have not been working 
congregations. Those endowments have been ma- 
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terially reduced; and without them churches are be- 
wildered, with defeat staring at them. 

The Commission of Appraisal made definite ef- 
forts to turn the trend again upward. So far it has 
not done so, and will not do so unless a sharp reversal 
of policy is followed. It adequately appraised the 
Fellowship, and proposed honestly-conceived remedies. 
But it failed to strike at the central root of the trouble, 
as the campaign of 1920 did. That campaign saw 
clearly that Unitarianism stands or falls with the 
local church. 

In the first place, we want it distinctly under- 
stood that whatever invective we may use most em- 
phatically is not directed at a small, loyal group. No 
eulogy of ours can sufficiently describe that quality of 
courage and devotion to what members of that group 
often must have felt was all but a forlorn hope. Anda 
few members of that “noble six hundred” are in every 
church—the salt of the organization. The shattering 
of those early hopes never can be laid at their door. 

But it must be laid, in measurable degree, to the 
charge of that considerably larger group, properly 
designated as the “indifferent fringe.”” These lack- 
luster persons would not be tolerated anywhere but 
in a church. Industry would discharge them. Even 
government, patronizing as it is, requires loyalty. 
Army discipline would quickly cure such nondescript 
straggling. These individuals do not want to be 
classed with the heathen, so, when the canvasser 
calls, they record their church preference. Also, they 
join the Easter parade, forming the congregation to 
which the rector wished a Merry Christmas, adding 
that he knew he would not see them for another 
year. 

By and large, the Fellowship is led by a capable 
and earnest ministry. Many of them, along with their 
heroic wives, are being slowly tortured by these ab- 
sentees from the constructive church activities. 
Sometimes they work up a dislike of the minister, start 
the snowball of gossip and misrepresentation rolling, 
stop their contributions—they know all the methods 
of getting rid of a minister. So he and his wife are 
sacrificed, religion pure and undefiled is caricatured, 
and the church that much weakened. 

Of course this mischievous procedure is true of 
other churches; but probably not as damaging, gen- 
erally, as among Unitarians, due to their small num- 
bers and notorious isolation when it comes to the real 
religious life of the parish. This savage treatment of 
ministers by some parishes is but one of the malignant 
growths imposed on the church by this “indifferent 
fringe.” It does not care that salaries are pitifully 
inadequate, ministers doing their utmost, and the or- 
ganization careening downward. 

Indifference is one of the Black Beasts of this 
Fellowship. For some mysterious reason Unitarians 
have concluded that they can live their religion at 
home, regardless of an active spiritual life. Could any 
attitude be more fatal to the continued existence of an 
organization? 

As if this chilling and atrophying attitude were 
not enough, we observe the intrusion of an agnostic 
humanism. 

Among the Unitarians is a collection of honest 
persons who, entirely aware of the declining cycle, 
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have concluded that the humanistic appeal alone can 
save the situation. We concede the sincerity of this 
group. Our utter difference from them does not in any 
way affect our respect and friendship. We merely 
think of them as middle-of-the-road people surging 
along with the crowd, over-influenced by a somewhat 
unfortunate trend in the social and educational fields, 
but sadly out of step with the best and soundest 
thinking. 

For instance, science has definitely parted with 
agnostic humanism. Robert Millikan says the uni- 
verse is controlled by a “Creator constantly on the 
job.” Sir James Jeans thinks of the universe as a 
“Great Thought, back of which surely must be a 
Great Thinker.” Sir Arthur Eddington conceives of 
God as “Him through whom comes power and guid- 
ance.”’ Albert Einstein pleads for a ‘‘cosmic religious 
experience.” Kirtley Mather believes the great 
quest of science is God; so does John Langdon-Davies. 
The day of the mechanistic universe of Ernst Haeckel 
is gone forever. 

We need go no farther. This tortured world has 
one supreme need: knowledge of a God with whom it 
can daily live and work—the God of those great ones 
past, before mentioned. Sooner or later every one of 
us must face the “faliing light.”” How truly Bernard 
Shaw spoke: “The man who was scientific enough to 
see that the Holy Ghost was the most interesting 
of all the hard facts of life, got easily in front of the 
blockheads who could only sin against it.”” Shaw 
wanted a religion that would work, not a theoretical 
metaphysics. The time comes when today and all it 
contains will not help us; we must have recourse to 
Millikan’s “Creator constantly on the job.” 

Now any church which teaches and practices 
anything less, will not be long acceptable to the 
spiritually impoverished. The church stands in your 
community, first, to “interpret the ways of God to 
men,” and will not long be tolerated if it fails to do so. 
There is its perfect opportunity; and it has no com- 
petitor. 

So Unitarians find themselves where the ways 
definitely divide. There is only one issue: choice of 
God or rejection of God. That is what they will cast 
their ballots for, and not candidates. 

We may write letters, argue, camouflage, hedge. 
But there is one issue, simple and clear-cut: Are we 
going on with aGod, or without one? 

What we say finally, we say in all friendliness and 
Christian charity: adoption of a humanistic teaching, 
however skilfully presented and adroitly defended, 
will mean the end. Somehow we have survived eco- 
nomic collapse, stifling indifference, fast-thinning 
ranks, and every other stroke of adversity. 

We shall not survive that one. 

* * * 

THIS IS SPRING 

Grace A. Buttrick 
To see a fall of maple leaves 
Caress forsythia’s heart of gold; 
To hear the earth, articulate, 
Answer the call of oriole; 
Seeing with half believing eyes, 
Etched on the lowering, black, storm skies, 
A blossom-burdened bough! 
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Can Religious Co-operation Avert World Collapse?’ 


Louis L. Mann 


HE question before us this evening, ‘““Can World 
Collapse Be Averted by Religious Co-opera- 
tion?” is a very difficult one. It implies that 

world collapse is inevitable. I do not believe that. 
The temptation is to answer it in the affirmative, 
because everyone wishes to avert a world collapse if 
it is impending. That would be wishful thinking. 
The question, furthermore, takes for granted that re- 
ligious co-operation, if not probable, is at least pos- 
sible—about both of which I have my severe doubts 
and misgivings. To answer the question realistically 
and conscientiously, I must answer “‘no.” 

Another world war would bring on a world col- 
lapse. Our immediate question is, can religious co- 
operation avert another war? Religion’s record in 
the last war is not encouraging, it is anything but en- 
viable, in fact it is disgraceful. As a religionist myself, 
and one who has carefully studied the problem, I 
know that nine hundred and ninety-nine pulpits out 
of a thousand during the last war prostituted them- 
selves by belching forth hatred and lying propaganda. 
Without the help of the churches, the last war could 
not have been fought. If religion means anything at 
all, it must subordinate the arbitrary, the artificial, 
the man-made differences that divide man and man, 
to the God-made resemblances that can and should 
unite them. All war, therefore, is irreligious; all war, 
therefore, is civil war—it is war of man against his 
brother man. Religion has blessed every war, and, 
in so doing, has damned itself. Religion has under- 
mined itself by the superstition that God is on the side 
of the right. God has nothing to do with the.hellish 
business of war. War is a moratorium on morality. 
The declaration of war means the abrogation of 
morality. All of the Ten Commandments, the Golden 
Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Beatitudes 
are completely swept aside. One chaplain is worth 
ten machine-guns. The chaplain, in reality, is not 
there to comfort the dying and bury the dead. He is 
there to give Divine sanction to the hellish business of 
wholesale murder. 

We could paraphrase and add to the story of 
Elijah by saying that God is not in the wind, nor in the 
fire, nor in the earthquake—nor yet on the field of 
battle—but in the still small voice of man’s humanity 
toman. The old legend that the Book and the sword 
came down together bearing the inscription, “By 
choosing one you reject the other; by rejecting one 
you choose the other,” is as true now as when it was 
first written. The world has chosen the sword; it has 
repudiated the Book in which it was written: ‘The 
work of righteousness shall be peace and the effect 
thereof quietness and rest. They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 

What have we learned from the last war? Noth- 
ing! Hegel was right: ‘““The only thing we learn from 
history is that we learn nothing from history.’”’ We 
fought the war to crush militarism, and we have multi- 
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plied militarism by twenty since the year 1918. Weare 
now bankrupt because of the last war and hy the next 
war. We fought to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, and nineteen new dictatorships have arisen. 
We fought a war to end war, and made a land-grabbing 
peace that ended peace. We've demanded the pay- 
ment of debts, and raised tariff walls so high that they 
could not be earned or paid. If, as Aldous Huxley 
has suggested, we could call a conference of the satis- 
fied and the dissatisfied nations as a result of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, who also happen to be the nations who 
have and who have not raw materials, and if those 
who have could yield somehow to those who have not, 
the next war could be prevented and good-will multi- 
plied. Otherwise, every peace treaty will be war 
treachery and every armistice the beginning of the 
next war. 

Religion cannot avert the next war, because it has 
a dangerous rival. Religion, as we understand it for 
the moment, is the supreme object of man’s devotion. 
H. G. Wells pointed out that if a man riding in a rail- 
road coach in Europe were to blaspheme God it 
wouldn’t cause a commotion, but if the same man were 
to speak slightingly or disparagingly of Mussolini, 
Stalin or Hitler, he would do so at the risk of his life. 
Nationalism is now the object of man’s supreme de- 
votion. Once God was the absolute and man the 
creature. Now the state is the absolute and man is 
the creature. Both Mussolini and Hitler have said, 
“Beyond the state there is nothing.’”’ You will not 
wonder, then, that Norman Angell, in his book ‘The 
Unseen Assassin,” bewails the menace of misdirected 
nationalism. Religion has looked on, without protest, 
while autarchy was brought into the world. LEco- 
nomic self-containment in preparation for war has 
become inevitable precipitation into war. It is the 
recrudescence of tribalism. 

Paganism is in the saddle. Paganism believes in 
might rather than right. Religion has compromised 
with paganism. Religion, that holds on to its theology 
without compromise, has seen fit to yield. How un- 
fortunate it was that the great leader of a great world- 
wide faith signed a concordat with Hitler pledging 
silence on political matters if only his faith should re- 
main unharmed! Political matters in a totalitarian 
state refer to all matters. Silence when a fellowman 
is unjustly thrown into a concentration camp, or un- 
ceremoniously murdered, points to the unlikelihood of 
world-wide religious co-operation, which alone might 
avert a catastrophe. Religion’s tragic silence when 
Japan stole Manchukuo, religion’s equally tragic si- 
lence when Italy stole Ethiopia, is ominous, to say the 
least. When Mussolini shall long since have been for- 
gotten, that little black man, whom many called “the 
pagan,”’ will be remembered for having made his way 
to the League of Nations, declaring, “God and history - 
will render the verdict.” 

Religion has been its own worst enemy. It suf- 
fers from the curse of denominationalism—differences 
that do not differ. It groans beneath the blight of in- 
stitutionalism, stereotyped, routinized, all but em- 
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balmed. It is handicapped by the dead hand of the 
past, stretching forth its bony fingers, clutching the 
living present by the throat to the point of strangu- 
lation. The living dogmas of the dead have become 
the dead dogmas of the living. Religion itself does 
not know the meaning of tolerance. Washington was 
right when he said, “Of all the bigotries that exist 
between men and men, none is to be more deprecated 
than that arising out of the differences in religion.” 


When human beings are refused admission to hotels, 
schools, apartment houses, because they are ‘‘bone of 
the bone, flesh of the flesh, spirit of the spirit, of 
Jesus,’ how can religion save the world? A word in 
the New Testament is most appropriate, ‘‘First take 
out the beam out of thine own eye, then canst thou 
say to thy brother, ‘let me take the moat out of thine 
eye.” Let religion save itself before it attempts to 
save the world! 


The Legality of the Sit-Down Strike’ 


Larry S. Davidow 


OR a proper consideration of the present condi- 
tion affecting labor and the rights of labor, it is 
necessary that we review very briefly the his- 

tory of society affecting labor for the last several 
hundred years. In the first place, we must remember 
that the laws of the United States and individual states 
are chiefly based upon the laws of Great Britain. 
While the American Revolutionary War severed the 
political ties between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
it did not cut us off from the effect, influence and ap- 
plication of English law upon this country. I am in- 
formed that, for instance, in the state of Michigan 
the common law of England still is the law, except as 
it has been modified or changed by legislative enact- 
ment. 

You may wonder why I spend this time in re- 
minding you of this historical background. The 
significance of these remarks will be made apparent 
as we consider this subject further. 

It may surprise some of you to know that at an 
early date the English Parliament enacted labor laws 
exclusively in the interest of employers. As far back 
as 1349, a law known as “The Statute of Laborers’ 
made labor compulsory, confined laborers to their 
existing places of residence, and fixed maximum wages. 
While some of these restrictions were modified, others 
were extended by what was called ‘““The Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1562.” This law, passed in the sixteenth 
century, continued to be the law of Great Britain 
until it was repeated in 1875. In the meantime, sev- 
eral laws were passed in Great Britain to prevent com- 
binations for the purpose of increasing wages or short- 
ening working hours. 

It is only natural, keeping in mind what I said a 
little while ago, that some of the American colonies 
were influenced by these British laws that provided 
for compulsory labor under some circumstances and 
actually established a punishment for persons who 
charged excessive wages for their work. This em- 
ployers’ view-point was the concern of government in 
the American colonies right up to and including the 
Revolutionary War and, as a matter of fact, laws of 
the kind I have already described were passed even 
during the period of the Revolutionary War. 

The break in the direct concern of the state with 
the welfare of the employer and the discrimination 
against the employee came with the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. This change in legislation was 
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due directly to the shifting of political power and the 
development of the machine age, with the introduction 
of modern machinery. 

In Great Britain, despite the existence of the 
Statute of Labor I have referred to, with its compulsory 
labor, and making it a crime to combine in order to 
raise wages and shorten hours, the English workmen 
began to form combinations. This they did despite 
the fact that under existing law such combinations or 
trade unions were absolutely illegal. Some of the Eng- 
lish decisions held that a combination of two or more 
persons for the purpose of obtaining higher wages was 
a criminal conspiracy. As a matter of fact, last year 
there was celebrated in Great Britain the 100th anni- 
versary of the “Tolpuddle Martyrs.” That cele- 
bration commemorated the conviction of five or six 
English farm laborers who were found guilty of the 
crime of criminal conspiracy for the heinous offense of 
having organized, or sought to organize, a farm la- 
borer union. For this frightful crime they were sen- 
tenced to penal servitude in Australia for terms reach- 
ing up to seven years. While the judge who sentenced 
them has been forgotten, and whatever memory there 
is of him is one of shame, these laborers, by their heroic 
devotion to the cause of organized labor, have become 
martyred figures in the history of labor, heroic souls 
who by their sacrifice have made economic progress 
possible. 

It must be remembered, then, that in both Great 
Britain and the United States, if laborers had waited 
for a change of law before beginning to organize for 
the purpose of improving their condition, there never 
would have been any improvement, there never would 
have been a labor movement, and we should still be 
in the era of medievalism. The refusal of workers to 
be bound by this medieval legislation, by the system 
of rules prejudiced in favor of the employer, and 
against them, brought about a change in attitude on 
the part of the public, courts and legislators, with the 
result that long before these laws were repealed, the 
right of labor to organize and the right to strike had 
become recognized. In other words, these laws I have 
described became obsolete long before they were 
formally repealed. 

There can be no question of the fact that today 
it is generally recognized that labor has a right to or- 
ganize and strike, and to carry on all acts incidental 
to striking. This is based upon the general recog- 
nition that in modern times there has been a profound 
change in political, economic and social conditions, 
and that labor has the right to unite for the advance- 
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ment of acommon aim. It is now also known, and the 
American courts have recognized, that the English 
laws and decisions by the courts previous to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, were made solely 
in the interest of employers. It is also generally recog- 
nized that because of the concentration of capital in 
these days the welfare of workers requires collective 
bargaining. 

I want to direct your attention to the words of the 
late Chief Justice William Howard Taft, of the United 
States Supreme Court. In 1921, he had occasion to 
say, in an opinion in a case before him: 


They were organized out of the necessities of the 
situation. A single employee was helpless in dealing 
with an employer. He was dependent ordinarily upon 
his daily wage for the maintenance of himself and 
family. If the employer refused to pay him the wages 
that he thought fair, he was, nevertheless, unable to 
leave the employ and to resist arbitrary and unfair 
treatment. Union was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on equality with their employers. 
. . . . The right to combine for such a lawful purpose 
has in many years not been denied by any court. 


In this brief review, I have sought to indicate 
first, the undoubted hostility that the law and the 
court showed to labor concerning rights that are now 
generally accepted; also that labor fought for the 
changes now accepted, in spite of legislation and court 
decisions that prohibited their acts. Undoubtedly 
there never would have been an abandonment of the 
legalistic position of medieval times by courts and 
legislators if it had not been for the agitation of labor, 
its growing power, and the acceptance by the public. 

Now I want to discuss briefly the philosophy of 
the strike—its purpose and its results. It must be 
conceded that labor is competing with industry for a 
share of the profits of industry. In any competition 
there is struggle, and in any struggle compulsion of 
some sort or another is exercised by the winning side. 
If management would negotiate with labor collectively, 
and fairly and honestly strive for agreements, the 
strike would rarely, if at all, be used. However, such 
has not been the case and may not be the case, at least 
for some industrialists, for many years to come. The 
strike is a weapon used by labor to compel industry 
or management to make concessions to labor which 
industry or management would not make voluntarily. 
The strike as a weapon can be effective only if and when 
it brings about a cessation of production and a stop- 
page of profit involving industry. A strike can be 
effective only if and when management is made to 
realize that it must deal with labor or be unable to 
operate. 

The old English laws definitely recognized that 
any combination of workers, if successful, would mean 
a curtailment of profit to the employer. The harsh 
legislation and court decisions already described were 
all based upon the recognition of the fact that if labor 
were successful it would mean an invasion of the 
property right of the employer. In those days property 
rights were held to be more sacred than an enlightened 
public today will tolerate. 

In other words, a strike by and of itself is a 
frontal attack upon the property of industry, because 
if successful it brings about a paralysis of production 


and a stoppage of profit. A strike is an absolute inter- 
ference on the part of workers with the right of the 
employer to make profit, a right which is clearly a 
property right. We are therefore confronted with the 
inescapable conclusion that, despite the fact that a 
strike is such a clear invasion of the property rights of 
management or ownership, the courts in this country, 
as well as in Great Britain, now recognize the validity 
of such a weapon used by labor. And, as indicated 
by the opinion of Chief Justice Taft, it is a necessary 
and justifiable weapon of labor. This right is recog- 
nized by all the states in the United States and by the 
United States Government. 

Now, we come to what has received such promi- 
nent attention in the last few weeks—the so-called 
sit-down strike. What isa sit-down strike? First and 
essentially, it is a strike. It is a stoppage or cessation 
of operations caused by workers and made effective 
against the employer. The technique is somewhat 
different. In the form of strike better known to all 
of you, the workers have generally withdrawn from the 
plants and then have established a picket line to se- 
cure that no one should enter the plants and take the 
places of those on strike. In the sit-down strike, the 
workers do not leave the plant. They merely stay 
within the plant. They sit down. By so doing, they 
accomplish exactly the same purpose as in a strike 
where the workers leave the plant:and put up effective 
picket lines. However, there is this very, very im- 
portant difference. In a sit-down strike the workers 
are absolutely sure that no one will take their places, 
that no one will interfere with the attempt to prevent 
the employer making a profit during the strike. There 
are other advantages, as well. If there is inclement 
weather, for instance, instead of having pickets ex- 
posed to the uncertainties of the weather, the sit-down 
strikers are sure of shelter and warmth. Even so, let 
no one believe for a moment that participation in a 
sit-down strike is in the nature of a holiday or picnic. 
Men and women engage in such a strike because of 
desperation, born out of unfair tactics, unfair methods, 
genuine complaints and grievances against a manage- 
ment that has been hostile to any suggestion of dealing 
with labor collectively. Another advantage is that 
the sit-down strike makes picket lines unnecessary, 
and, because the sit-down strikes are effective in the 
attainment of the objective of any and all strikes, 
there is no incentive or provocation for violence or the 
destruction of any property. 

There have been some distorted opinions ex- 
pressed by people in different walks of life, the main 
theme of which seems to be that of outrage that private 
property is being seized by sit-down strikers, and that 
that constitutes an illegal act. It should be noted 
that what is described as a seizure even with that 
strict definition, is not with the intention of perma- 
nently depriving the employer of the possession of his 
property. It is merely a temporary condition, which 
can be and is ended whenever the employer is willing 
to deal collectively with his workers. A sit-down 
strike is still a strike. Its objectives are the same. 
The only difference is that it is far more effective. 
And I am willing to suggest that a great deal of the 
crying and groaning that we have been listening to 
recently, especially on the part of those who never 
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were conspicuous for progressive ideas, may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the sit-down strike is so 
effective and successful. 

Considering the evolution of opinion and law 
concerning the relations of labor and industry, re- 
membering that there never would have been any prog- 
ress in the first instance if labor had not continued to 
organize despite the laws and court decisions declaring 
organization illegal, considering that when the laws 
were passed recognizing the validity of strikes common 
usage had already declared the fact which the law 
only formally acknowledged, and remembering par- 
ticularly what are the objectives of a strike—the ces- 
sation of industrial activity by the employer, the 
interference with his profit making until he is willing to 
bargain collectively with his employees—it is not too 
much to say that the sit-down strike is a valid, legal 
form of strike activity. A strict legalistic conception 
of the workers’ refusal to leave the plant during the 
course of a sit-down strike, by describing it as an il- 
legal seizure of private property, is doing an injustice 
to the true facts. It is straining a point to becloud the 
real issue. If there is any validity in strike action at 
all, and we have no less authority than the late Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, William 


Unitarians Facing 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Charles R. Joy 
Foreword 


T may rightly be demanded of any man who accepts a nomi- 
nation to the presidency of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, that he should make known his platform. Dr. Eliot has 
stated that the Report of the Commission of Appraisal would be 
his platform. Here is mine, as complete as I can make it in the 
brief space to which am limited. 

I pledge myself to carry out every decision of the Association 
and its board of directors, and would co-operate fully with them 
in every undertaking. 

I pledge myself, likewise, to further systematic study of the 
Commission’s Report, and the adoption of every practical sug- 
gestion therein, that we may gain the maximum benefit from the 
work of the Commission. I commend most heartily the policy of 
conference pursued by the Interim Commission on Planning 
and Review, as distinguished from the policy of aloofness pur- 
sued by the Commission of Appraisal. I would adhere rigorously 
to all by-laws adopted by the Association on the recommendation 
of the Interim Commission, but would appeal later to the Asso- 
ciation for the revision of any by-laws which in practical experience 
proved to be unwise. 

Aneffort has been made to include in this statement, indicat- 
ing my approval or disapproval, all of the important suggestions 
of the Commission. All new suggestions of the Commission, 
which have met with approval, are indicated by italics The 
remaining statements describe policies of the present adminis- 
tration, or my own proposals for new policies. 

If elected, these would be my recommendations. The Com- 
mission of Appraisal did not estimate the cost of carrying out its 
suggestions. The costs of this program have been computed. I 
believe funds are available to put it into operation immediately. 


I. The Religious Faith of Our Fellowship 


1. Full assent to the recommendation of the Commission that 
“the majority should stress more openly and heartily their common 
and positive faith.”” (Commission of Appraisal’s Report, pp. 34, 59.) 


Howard Taft, for that, and that means the right of 
men and women to do by organizing what they can 
never hope to do as individuals—then the sit-down 
strike is perfectly legal. It is my genuine expectation 
that it will not take as long for courts and legislators 
to recognize the validity of the sit-down strike as it 
took them to recognize the validity of the right of 
labor to organize. 

This is a changing world, a world in which progress 
is being made. That there are evils which need correc- 
tion, no one can deny. That labor is making sub- 
stantial contributions to the solution of these evils, is a 
proved fact. We need a more equitable distribution 
of the goods and services that our country can so 
easily and plentifully supply. Management and in- 
dustry have been unwilling to make such a more 
equitable distribution possible. Just as labor one 
hundred and fifty years ago, so must labor now, strive 
to compel what management ought to do voluntarily. 
The sit-down strike, a new technique but, just the 
same, a strike after all, with the same purposes, is a 
weapon which labor has found very useful and one 
which will demonstrate to management that strikes 
can be made effective and that they must deal with 
labor collectively or risk their right to make a profit. 


Momentous Issues 


2. Reaffirmation, therefore, of the central purpose of our 
Association of churches as “the diffusion of the knowledge and 
the promotion of the interests of pure religion, which, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and 
love to man.”’- (See Report, pp. 54, 59.) 

3. Vigorous dissent from the accuracy of that summary of 
Unitarian doctrines which appears in the report of the Com- 
mission (p.33), and a refusal to concede that such supreme values 
as God, prayer, communion, and immortality, can yet be rele- 
gated to the unessentials, or the disagreements, of Unitarian 
thought and faith, as the Commission states (p. 38). 

4. Insistence that freedom and tolerance are not enough as 
bonds of religious unity. (See Report, pp. 54ff, 63f.) 

5. Full rights and privileges for all in our fellowship, with- 
out discrimination, except the right of any minority group to 
represent its convictions as the accepted Unitarian conception of 
religion. (See Report, pp. 32, 57.) 


II. Integration 


1. Full approval of the declaratory resolution adopted in 1936, 
not as something new, but as describing the responsibility of the 
Association to the other major organizations of our denomination. 

2. A new study of the problem of interrelations with the hope 
of promoting friendly co-operation and efficient teamwork with the 
Alliance, the League, and the Y. P. R. U., which are making such 
splendid contributions to our common life. 

8. Approval of the plans for the new office of moderator as 
provided for, not in the original report, but in the greatly modified 
recommendations of the Interim Commission. (The new plans avoid 
the creation of two denominational heads, and permit us to honor 
distinguished servants of our cause.) 

4. Full approval of the plan for a standing Commission on 
Planning and Review, to study the work of the Association and 
other organizations in co-operation with their governing boards 

5. Full approval of all legal and practical methods of enhancing 
the importance of the biennial General Conference. 

6. Disapproval of the plans for increased representation of 
churches at meetings of the Association by delegates from local 
branches of the Alliance, Laymen’s League, and Y. P. R. U., be- 
cause in practice this would not encourage the organization of 
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local branches of these bodies, and would inevitably lead to the 
still more disproportionate control of all business transacted in 
Boston by the New England churches. (The distant churches 
would be unable to take advantage of the opportunity for larger 
delegations because of the expense involved. In each of the last 
two years, 1935 and 1936, only two churches outside of New 
England were represented by the full quota of delegates to which 
they were even then entitled. Balloting by mail will be confined 
to the election of officers and directors.) 

7. Approval of the proposal for balloting by mail for officers 
and directors. 

8. A careful study of the possibilities of voting by mail upon 
major issues of policy and administration before the Association. 

9. Encouragement to all movements for intelligent and 
practical democratic control. 


III. Regional Decentralization 


1. Full approval of all practical plans to vitalize our regional 
life, to encourage initiative and responsibility in our various church 
groups. 

2. Recommendation that the Department of Social Relations 
be immediately transferred to New York City, as the logical 
center of social activities in the United States, the secretary of 
the Department to be in charge of the New York office, with a 
full-time secretary. 

8. Recommendation that the board of directors organize 
open conferences in various regional centers upon the policies of 
the Association. 

4. Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association be stationed on the Pacific Coast for a part of each 
year, beginning at once. 

5. Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association be stationed in the Middle West for a part of each 
year, beginning at once. 

6. Recommendation that an official representative of the 
Association visit, and work with, the Southern churches for a 
part of each year, beginning at once. 

7. Approval of the Commission’s plan for regional advisory 
committees, similar to the Committee on the Field in the New 
York area. : 

8. Careful consideration of the possibility of appointing full- 
time regional secretaries, returning to the policy interrupted by the 
depression, whenever the needs justify and the resources permit. 


IV. Internal Administration 


1. The appointment of a Commission on Religion, to study 
the responsibility of our Association for the spiritual life of the 
individual and the local church, to encourage experimentation in 
worship, and the production of devotional literature, the Com- 
mission to lead later to the establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment of religion as the central activity of our common life. 
(The salvation of our churches rests not on matters of organiza- 
tion and administration, but upon a return to a profound re- 
ligious faith in God.) 

2. A new emphasis upon the importance of religious educa- 
tion, and a large increase in appropriations for the publication 
of new text books. 

3. General approval of the plan for a Department of the Minis- 
try, and the co-ordination of its work with the work of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, the Society for Ministerial Relief, and the 
Personnel Committee of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, but 
without attempting to take over these organizations, as has been 
recommended by the Commission. (All these organizations are 
completely independent of the Association, and their co-opera- 
tion with it at present leaves nothing to be desired.) 

4. Full approval of the Commission’s suggestion that the in- 
tellectual life of our churches should be stimulated, and the in- 
ereased production of new books by the Publications Department 
encouraged. 

5. Approval of the Commission’s proposal for a Department 
of Education embracing our present Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, our Unitarian Student Committee, and our Committee for 


Adult Education. Disapproval of the proposal that our Depart- 
ment of Social Relations should now or eventually be included in 
this Department. Disapproval of the Commission’s opinion 
that the Department of Education in both the adult and chil- 
dren’s bureaus ‘‘would inevitably deal largely with social prob- 
lems”’ (p. 46), and that ‘‘the field of social problems could searcely 
help becoming the principal part”’ of the program of adult educa- 
tion (p. 46), as a gross exaggeration of social factors and a mini- 
mizing of the spiritual factors in religion. 

6. The creation of a new Department of Churchmanship to in- 
clude two divisions: the Division of Church Extension, which 
should immediately assume the duty of planting new churches, es- 
tablishing preaching stations, conducting radio missions, spread- 
ing Unitarian literature, and engaging in other enterprises similar 
to those on which the Association was embarked prior to the de- 
pression; and the Division of Church Maintenance, which should 
attempt to strengthen our local churches by financial aid, surveys, 
counsel, and the development of new techniques in churchmanship. 

7. A continuation of our Committee on Adult Education, 
but no increase in appropriations for it, until other things more 
important in our denominational life are accomplished. 

8. A strengthening of our student work, by periodical con- 
ferences of college-town ministers, by Billings Fund lecturers 
chosen by these ministers, and by increased appropriations for 
part-time student assistance and promotion in these churches 
themselves, but no full-time secretary as recommended by the 
Commission until these other things are accomplished. (This is 
the plan of the middle-west college-town ministers, who were not 
consulted by the Commission of Appraisal.) 

9. As quickly as possible the re-employment of a full-time 
secretary of the Association in place of the voluntary, unpaid 
secretary of the board recommended by Dr. Eliot and nominated 
by the directors. (With full appreciation of the willingness of Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins to undertake these duties, he should be relieved 
as quickly as possible from any such extraordinary responsibility. 
A busy Boston clergyman, however consecrated and able, can not 
take on, as a part-time job, the heavy duties of this office.) 

10. Disapproval of the extraordinary centralization of power 
in the president of the Association, recommended by the Interim 
Commission, and approved by Dr. Eliot. (See Proposed By-Laws 
submitted by Interim Commission, pp. 11, 16. The abolishing 
of administrative vice presidents, the substitution of a Staff 
Council without power for an Administrative Council, which 
shared responsibility with the president, are frankly intended to 
center administrative power in the president. This is contrary to 
the whole philosophy of the Commission of Appraisal.) 

11. Disapproval of the amazing change in the by-laws of the 
Association, which will permit the president, secretary and treas- 
urer to vote in the board of directors for their own renomination. 
(See by-laws submitted by Interim Commission, Art. X, 1, pp. 
19f.) 

12. Details of internal organization and administration to 
be left to the directors and the staff to work out together. 

18. Modification of the recently adopted by-laws of the 
board, in line with our practical experience. 


V. Denominational Officers 


1. Hearty approval of all the men selected by Dr. Eliot as 
his associates on the paid staff, but a reassignment of duties, so 
far as possible in accordance with their own desires and aptitudes. 

2. Full approval of the Commission’s suggestion that the 
average age of officers should be lowered by the appointing of 
younger men when vacancies occur. (This has always been the 
practice, E. Kuebler’s appointment to full-time, and E. Baker’s 
appointment to part-time service being the most recent instances.) 

3. Disapproval of the suggestion that men from the Middle 
West and the Pacific Coast should necessarily be appointed when 
vacancies occur. (The important thing is to find the best men, 
who quickly lose their sectionalism in the normal work of the 
Association.) 

4, Disapproval of the suggestion that “careful records be 
kept for each officer showing in detail the work he has done and 
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the special abilities he has shown,” as wholly unnecessary with 
our small staff. 

5. Approval of the plan for pensioning administrative officers 
of the Association, and hearty recommendation that every effort 
be made to increase simultaneously the pensions for all our min- 
isters. 

6. A new effort to set up more democratic methods for the 
nomination and election of officers. 


VI. Leadership 
Approval of all wise and democratic methods of finding and 
training leaders. 
VII. Our Ministry 


1. Renewal of the Association’s past effort to give to all 
worthy ministers a minimum living wage, consistent with proper 
professional standards. 

2. A vigorous campaign in the near future to increase greatly 
the money available for ministerial pensions, by much more than 
the $50,000 recommended by the Commission. (Divide the in- 
come of this sum, approximately $2,000, by the number of present 
pensioners, 80, and it will be seen how inadequate the Commis- 
sion’s suggestion is.It would mean $25 more a year for each man.) 

8. Recognition of the genuine ability and loyalty of rural, 
small-town, and small-church ministers, instead of calling always 
upon a dozen distinguished leaders for our committees, our pro- 
grams, and our missions. 


VIII. Our Churches 


1. A new study of the relations between our local churches 
and the Association, to determine in what ways we may diffuse 
the knowledge of our common work, aid the ministers in their 
local problems, strengthen our missionary enterprises, and bear 
victorious witness to the faith that is in us. 

2. A mobilization of all the resources of the denomination 
behind the parish churches, in the belief that we shall succeed as 
a denomination only as our churches themselves succeed. 

3. The extension of our survey service as quickly as pos- 
sible to all the churches of our fellowship, that each may profit 
by the wisdom and experience of all. 

4. The gathering of exact, detailed information regarding 
the whole range of church activities. 

5. The compilation of this information so that local churches 
may obtain it either in report form, or from officers trained for 
this co-operative work. 

6. Special attention to the lonely, isolated churches, that 
they may be made conscious of the larger fellowship to which 
they belong. 

7. Careful regional studies, that the problems of churches 
geographically related may be understood thoroughly, and help- 
ful solutions found. 

8. A new flaming of faith and courage, a new birth of con- 
fidence in our mission, in place of the dismal prospect of the pos- 
sible survival of one-third of our churches, painted by the staff 
of the Commission. (Report, p. 317.) 


IX. The Larger Liberalism 


1. The union of all the hberals of America in the Free 
Church Fellowship, or under some other more acceptable form 
of organization. 

2. Disapproval of the Commission’s suggestion that the 
Department of Foreign Relations should be developed into a 
full department with a secretary, as unnecessary and costly. 

8. The strengthening of our world-wide fellowship by the 
whole-hearted participation of the Association in all the enter- 
prises of the International Association of Religious Liberals. 


A STRANGE LOYALTY 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
It is an amazing type of loyalty which seeks to liquidate our 
assets at a time when they can best serve our needs. The con- 
solidation of our forces seemed to be going on apace. Mutuality 
has been the keynote during the year. Dr. Joy’s entrance into 


the contest for the presidency is a needless and tragic liquidation 
of this asset of good will and unity. There is much use of the 
word “‘democracy” by the supporters of Dr. Joy. The desire of a 
great portion of our fellowship was recorded last May, in favor of 
advance along the lines laid down by the Appraisal Commission. 
Why then do we hear the sound of alarms and excursions from 
the advocates of democracy? Solidarity is made possible in a 
democratic body only by a willingness to give majority convic- 
tions a chance to experiment. 

Far more serious is the attempt of Dr. Joy and his supporters 
to revive the controversy over humanism. We are approaching 
the twilight of Unitarianism if the demon of heresy-hunting can 
be released. Inflexibility in doctrine is the Achilles’ heel of any 
church. Weare fatally wounded if we deny to others the privilege 
of faith we claim for ourselves. The appearance of a rival candi- 
date ought to bring into sharp focus the will of our denomination 
for the election of so liberal and progressive a figure as the chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. In the name of religious 
democracy, I vote for Frederick M. Eliot. 


KEEP THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 
Adelia Doolittle Bauer, Washington, D. C. 


“Keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” I 
have heard these words quoted by our ministers, and have always 
supposed they were pregnant with meaning for Unitarians. If 
they do mean anything to us, they most certainly should mean 
that we are not to allow ourselves to be divided into two camps, 
theist and humanist. 

I have had the great privilege of belonging to a Unitarian 
church for nearly sixty years, and I have never been made to feel 
unwelcome because of my doubts. To tell the truth, no one has 
even questioned me. Neither have I concerned myself about the 
belief, or lack of it, of my fellow members. That, to my mind, 
should be true of every broad-minded Unitarian church; and I was 
both grieved and shocked when I once heard a Unitarian minister 
speak with considerable satisfaction of how he had driven two 
humanists out of his church. I had supposed that such a spirit 
was out of date in our Unitarian churches. 

My impression, as just one of the rank and file, is that in Dr. 
Eliot we have in all probability a blending of the theist and the 
humanist that would be most desirable at this critical juncture; 
and I hope that he will be elected by a large vote, and that the 
other side will yield graciously and request that it be made 
unanimous. 


ASCERTAIN THE FACTS 
Alice P. Tapley, Boston, Mass. 


Is it not possible that in this deplorable controversy many 
people may act fromignorance? My plea to all, especially voters, 
is, make no decision until you have ascertained for yourselves 
all the facts in the case. There is too much prejudice, careless 
statement; too little understanding of the nominees, and of the 
gravity of the situation. A defeat of Dr. Eliot will mean a set- 
back to the growth and usefulness of the fellowship. Let us rise 
above all self-interest, and exemplify the highest Unitarian ideals. 


THE NECESSARY QUALITIES 
Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot has pre-eminently the qualities 
which are vital at this time for the future of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. We are fortunate in having secured his consent to 
be nominated to the office of president. Under his guidance we 
shall have an emphasis on spiritual things, combined with a great 
executive ability. I write as a former president of the Women’s 
Alliance, because I feel strongly that Dr. Eliot will give the im- 
petus to Unitarians which they need. 


THE REAL QUALIFICATION 
William C. Peters, Bangor, Maine 
Whether we have a humanist or a theist as head of the 
American Unitarian Association seems to me to be unimportant, 
provided he has qualifications that fit him for that position. 
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I feel strongly, however, that the man who has raised this 
issue has disqualified himself, and I hope that Dr. Joy will not be 
elected as our president. 


LET US BE UNITED 
Henry B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass. 

I am more than sorry to see the rift in the Unitarian situa- 
tion. I sincerely hope Dr. Frederick M. Eliot will be elected at 
the coming meeting, and that we may then devote ourselves to 
re-establishing unity and harmony. 


IS THIS DEMOCRACY? 

Dale DeWitt 
We are constantly misled by the idea that a contest is the 
only method of democratic procedure. Democracy may be be- 
trayed by the handling of factors in influencing votes. If with no 
pressure of power or violation of method a person of fairness and 
vision is chosen the nominee, then democracy has clear expres- 
sion. Can one recall the ovations given Dr. Eliot last year and 
know the quality of his relationships in the denomination, and 
doubt his suitability? Can one observe a denomination endorse 
an appraisal, give every evidence of a new spirit, and doubt its 
basic will? But if such a development over more than two years 
of consideration be confused by accusations and new issues in a 

period of sixty days, is this democracy? 
After speaking of a friendly contest, Dr. Joy launches into an 
accusation of unfairness. There are those who believe the 
Commission leaned over backward in being fair. The launching 


of such an accusation lends to Dr. Joy a vulnerability we regret. 
The issue of fitness has been stated as an issue of careerism. 
Can careerism result in anything but a dynasty wherein presi- 
dents rather than the church body choose their successors, thus 
violating democracy? 
There is a surprising aspect to Dr. Joy’s statement, a colossal 
certainty of unique self-capability. : 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Randall S. Hilton 

Dr. Joy quotes a statement by an anonymous minister con- 
cerning the report of the Commission of Appraisal: ‘“What is 
there in this report to help me in my parish work?” While it was 
not the duty of tlhe Commission to make a survey of the local 
parishes, there is much that the local church can get from these 
recommendations. The Maine Unitarian Association has been 
making a definite attempt to carry out the regional responsi- 
bility suggested by the Appraisal Commission, resulting in the 
improvement of local activities and increased interest in the 
work of state and national organizations. 

From the experience in Maine, where there are city, town, 
and village churches, it would seem that the recommendations 
of the Commission of Appraisal can be most helpful to local 
parishes if and when they are given a real and sympathetic trial. 
Certainly it is not constructive to condemn the program of the 
Commission as not helping the local parish, until it has been tried, 
particularly when there are ministers and churches which have 
found it most beneficial. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


George Cross Baner 


Monday, May 3 
I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 


To bicker down a valley. 
Tennyson. 


As we take to the road we find ourselves listening to the 
sounds which are to be sensed rather than heard; and the song 
of a brook lilting out upon the air changes our whole outlook. 
We are enticed, we are cooled, we are refreshed. So the smile, 
the nod, the kindly word, ever present and handy as we travel, 
change the whole expression of the day for another traveler. 


Matthew 5 : 14-16. 


Prayer: Help me to use the powers which are mine to smile 
and laugh, as I strive to help another lift his daily load. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 4 


I love the man who loves the wood, 
Whate’er his creed, whate’er his blood. 
I may not know his native land; 
His creed I may not understand; 
But when we meet within the wood, 
There each is silent—understood. 
Douglas Malloch. 


The way may grow sultry toward the noon hour, and then 
by our side stretches a great shadowy forest. The very air gives 
forth a soft, cooling touch. Within its quiet ways we leave all 
that is harsh and glaring. We feel the presence of the spirit of 
life and our way is made more beautiful. Every sound is stilled 
and the stir, even of the leaves, is a song. When we come forth 
again we are ready to tell those we meet of the nearness of the 
God-spirit and the comfort that it leaves in the heart. 

Psalm 100. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, dear Father, for the comfort of all 
the beauties of the world; but we ask Thee to help us express that 
thankfulness in the way we strive to bring those beauties to the 
attention of others. Amen, 


Wednesday, May 5 
One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity! 
Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d*in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 
Matthew Arnold. 


As I walk the way I see here and there a man at his labor. 
Quietly, or with a whistle upon his lips, he goes about his tasks, 
I think how, after all, his joy comes from tasks ahead, yet to be 
finished; and how he rises upon stepping-stones of accomplished 
work to an understanding of the God-spirit that breathed into 
him the breath of life. It is, after all, only in deeds begun that 
we come to sense God; and it is only in deeds finished that we 
know Him. 

Psalm 103. 

Prayer: Help us, O Father, to catch a sense of Thee in 
visions too great for us to attain unto. Help us to feel Thy 
nearness in accomplishing those things within our reach. Amen. 


Thursday, May 6 
As I walk my way I realize that those I pass are of every kind. 
Trouble, sorrow, pain, sin, has come to every one of them. 
But who am I to judge? I, too, am as they. So I ask for the 
courage to meet them as I should, with whatever fineness in me 
dwells. Thus we are all assured of the nearness of the spirit of 
the Eternal. 
What do they know of penitence 
Who never wrought Him wrong? 
How can the sinless lift to Him 
Redemption’s triumph-song? 


There lies an eloquence of praise — 
Imprisoned in a tear 
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And crushed within a broken heart 
That God bends low to hear. 
Edith Daley. 

John 8 : 1-11. 

Prayer: Help us, God, to help each other. Keep us from 
gossip and petty littlenesses. Make it possible for us to see our- 
selves as we really are and let us not condone in our lives what 
we criticize in others. Amen. 


Friday, May 7 
Thrice happy, oh, thrice happy still the Earth 
That can express herself in roses, yea, 
Can make the lily tell her inmost thoughts. 
Gertrude Hall. 


Yes, we find everything in life; but the lesson of time is 
this, we find what we ourselves have added to life. Try to see 
good in others, and you will be amazed at the amount of good 
that will ever be in those you meet. People are not bad, deep in 
the recesses of their souls is ever the song of desire, desire to find 
that which is high, high above what they have as yet attained. 
Help them to climb, and thus find that they are helping you 
toward the summit. 

Matthew 7 : 1-5. 

Prayer: We would help the great leader, Jesus, build that 
Kingdom for which he gave his life. We may not be as good 
builders as we should be, but deep within is the desire. Help 
Thou that desire. Amen. 


Saturday, May 8 
As we walk along the way of life, there is one thing we can- 
not help seeing. Man has found a too great pleasure in the merely 
material. Life has come to mean essentially one thing, material 
success. If you would find real content, ‘“‘seek ye first the King- 
dom of God, and then these other things will be added unto 
you.” 
To hug the wealth you cannot use, 
And lack the riches all may gain— 
O blind and wanting wit to choose, 
Who house the chaff and burn the grain! 
And still doth life with starry towers 
Lure to the bright divine assent!— 
Be yours the things ye would: be ours 
The things that are more excellent. 
William Watson. 


Let us seek those things which bring real happiness, lasting 
happiness. Life has taught us beyond dispute that the things 
which are material are transitory, and the things which are 
eternal are of the spirit. 

Matthew 6 : 20-24. 

Prayer: Give us eyes that see the soul of life, that we may 
come to know that something which throbs in every human, in 
all his acts; and help us to develop this sense until by it we come 
in truth to know Thee perfectly. Amen. 


Sunday, May 9 
He who walks the way and does not smile, and speak, and 
laugh, and suffer, with those he meets, loses the wonder out of 
living. So learn to know those who are traveling the way with 
you. But there is no real growth in merely knowing; one must 
give, and give unceasingly of his very best. 


“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 

There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come to you. 

Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed.” 


But you must learn to give with no desire for return; it is 


not easy, of course, it is hard; but in so doimg you find this, “not 
my will, but thine be done,” which gives actual understanding to 
your soul. “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Prayer: Help us, Father, to find the unselfish way, for in 
that way we come in truth to know Thy love; and there will we 
come to realize the spirit of his unselfish life. Amen. 

* * * 


THE REV. SARA L. STONER 


([HE Rev. Sara L. Stoner of Prospect, Ohio, died April 2, at the 

age of eighty-two. The Rev. Stanley Stall conducted the 
funeral services, but we have no information as to the date of 
funeral or place of interment. 

Sara L. Stoner was born November 26, 1856, in Union 
County, Indiana. Her maiden name was Smelser and she was 
the daughter of James and Mary F. Smelser. 

She was educated in the common schools of Wayne County, 
Indiana, and at Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. She was graduated 
from the latter institution in 1874 with the degree of B. S. In 
1876 Buchtel conferred upon her the honorary degree of Master 
of Science. On November 24, 1878, she married the Rev. J. A. 
Stoner, who died December 7, 1913. 

On October 26, 1896, Mrs. Stoner was ordained to the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church at Blanchester, Ohio. 

She held pastorates as follows: Eldorado, Ohio, fourteen 
years, where she built a church; New Madison, Ohio, five years, 
and built a church; Eaton, Ohio, half time. To the following 
places in Ohio she gave services once a month: Conover, ten years, 
Miami City six years, Palestine six years, Cuba four years, 
Milford three years, New Paris six years. She also served An- 
derson, Indiana, for four years and Bellville, Ohio, one year, on 
a half time basis, and was a year in Kansas at Topeka. Her last 
pastorate was at Mt. Gilead, Ohio, on a half time basis, and she 
served from 1918 to 1932, when she retired. 

She served the denomination as president of the Ohio 
Ministerial ‘Association, vice-president of the Ohio Universalist 
Sunday School Association, secretary of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Ohio, superintendent of the 
National Home Department, editor of the Home Department 
in the Helper. She worked in the W. C. T. U., in the equal 
suffrage movement, in the Ohio Civic League, and other or- 
ganizations. She was a public school teacher eight years. 

She had two daughters, Roxy, now dead, and Norma L, 
Stoner, of Prospect, Ohio. 

An extract from her diary says that between May 20, 1897, 
and May 20, 1898, she preached eighty-six sermons, received in 
payment $370.22, paid out for railroad fares $64.30, traveled in 
her work 3,403 miles, delivered two lectures, wrote three songs 
for the Junior Y. P. C. U. Song Book, acted as state superin- 
tendent of junior work, and closes with the words: ‘“‘Joy in ser- 
vice rather than salary.” 

* * * 


THE UNITED CHURCH PRESS 


DITORS of church papers from various sections of the 
United States and from Canada met in Washington, D, C., 
April 19 and 20. 

Started originally by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the organization is called “The Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press,’”’ and is now independent. 

No resolutions were adopted, no findings committee was ap- 
pointed, but the editors and business managers present listened to 
addresses on matters of world-wide importance in the field of re- 
ligion, such as the Totalitarian State, and also held round-table 
discussions of problems of circulation, finance, principles of 
selection of major articles, church news, and other matters of a 
more confidential nature. 

The men paid high tribute to the enterprise of great secular 
dailies in establishing church news departments, recognizing such 
departments when well run as valuable sources both of facts and 
of leads for further investigation. 
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The Rev. Dan B. Brummit, D. D., president, editor of the 
Central and Northwestern editions of the Christian Advocate, 
Methodist Episcopal, presided over the sessions. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, Congregational, 
Boston, spoke on “The Protest Against Our Social Emphases.”’ 
The vigorous discussion that followed showed a clear recognition 
by the editors that the deliberate and calculated plan of pro- 
fascist groups in the United States is to discredit all critical and 
progressive thought by calling it communist. 

Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, and head of their news service, discussed ‘‘Church 
News Services.” 

The two great world conferences to be held during the coming 
summer, at Edinburgh on “‘Faith and Order,” and at Oxford on 
“Life and Work,’ were outlined by the Rev. Floyd Tompkins, an 
Episcopal rector, son of the eminent Philadelphia rector of that 
name, and by the Rev. Henry Smith Leiper of New York. 

The editors were able to arrange for prompt news releases 
from both gatherings. 

Another international church conference is to be held in 
Hangchow, China, in 1938, and it was described by Dr. A. L. 
Warnhuis of the Foreign Missions Council, New York. 

Congressman Francis Case of the state of Washington made 
a marked impression by strongly insisting that attempts to curb 
the flood of propaganda that pours down upon Congressmen are 
more dangerous to democracy than the propaganda. 

Mr. Harry Franz, Foreign News Editor of the United Press, 
was the speaker at the closing luncheon on Tuesday, giving in de- 
tail methods of supplying Europe, South America and other parts 
of the world with American news. He said that demand for such 
news was vastly greater than a few years ago. 

Officers elected for a two-year term were: President, the 
Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor of The Christian Leader, 
Boston; vice-president, the Rev. William P. King, D. D., editor 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) Christian Advocate; secretary and treas- 
urer, the Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, D. D., editor of The Church- 
man, New York; Executive Committee, Dr. Gilroy, the Rev. 
Willard E. Shelton, editor of The Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, 
and the retiring president, Dr. Brummitt. 

Following adjournment the editors, upon invitation of J. 
Kidgar Hoover, visited the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice. 

ea iense 


* * * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MOODY 


The English-speaking religious world is celebrating Dwight 
L. Moody’s centenary. In the early part of 1890 a young, imma- 
ture immigrant was trying to sell Yankee notions to the natives 
of Northfield, Mass. In course of his day’s work he knocked at 
the door of a small, modest house. It was opened by a portly 
man of about fifty-five years. The youth, in broken English, 
tried his best to interest the stranger in his wares, men’s socks, 
red bandana handkerchiefs, suspenders, etc., etc., little realizing 
that he was standing in front of one of the most famous men 
in the world. It was D.L. Moody himself. He did not open his 
mouth, but kept on looking at the young itinerant merchant 
with grave, kind eyes. 

At last, when the limited stock of his English vocabulary 
gave out, the youth was obliged to stop. Mr. Moody said: 
“Do you want to go to school?” “I have no money,” was the 
answer. “Are you willing to work?” ‘‘Yes,’’ was the answer. 
Mr. Moody invited the young man in, fed him and, giving him a 
letter of introduction to Professor Sawyer, head of Mt. Hermon 
School, directed him how to get there. He was enrolled as a 
student. From occasional remarks subsequently dropped by 
Professor Sawyer it seems there was an idea in Mr. Moody’s 
mind to educate, convert the youth to Protestantism and send 
him out as a missionary to his co-religionists. 

About a half-year later the same youth, now a regular stu- 
dent at Mt. Hermon School, was playing one evening with a 
frog or turtle in a quiet lane in the rear of the dormitory. He was 


depressed and lonesome, thinking of his poor, feeble mother 
thousands of miles away across the ocean. A hand was placed 
gently on his shoulder. Lifting his head, the student looked 
straight into D. L. Moody’s kind eyes. ‘‘Do not worry, the Lord 
Jesus Christ will not forsake you,’ Mr. Moody said. And, 
pointing to the frog or turtle, continued, “‘And there is supposed 
to be your and my great-grandfather! Don’t you believe it!” 

I, the erstwhile student of this story, was too ignorant then to 
understand his reference to Darwin’s theory of evolution. Every- 
body in Mt. Hermon, as far as I knew, loved and honored Mr. 
Moody. I have traveled considerable in my time and have met 
quite a few Jewish rabbis, Catholic priests, Jesuit fathers and 
Protestant ministers. None of them shcwed to me that kind- 
liness, courtesy and brotherly love that D. L. Moody did. He 
was a Christian gentleman of the highest order. Ged rcst his 
soul in peace. 

Sometimes when I am tired and weary my thoughts turn 
back to Mt. Hermon School. I find myself again in the class 
room, in the dormitory or in the well-filled auditorium. I hear 
again the familiar hymns. I take part again in singing the never- 
forgotten, soul-stirring, sacred songs. A faint odor of the spruce 
and birch trees in the wood lot in the rear of the school reaches 
my nostrils. I feel a cool, pure draft of mountain air. I feel 
better. But I am outside of Eden, looking in.—Adolph Goldhor, 
Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


DOCTOR SCHROEDER GOES TO YALE 


The Rev. John C. Schroeder, D. D., minister of the State 
Street Congregational Church of Portland, Me., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the 
Yale Divinity School, Dr. Schroeder will succeed Professor 
Henry Hallam Tweedy, who retires this year after holding this 
chair for twenty-eight years. Dr. Schroeder, who graduated 
from the Union Theological Seminary in 1921, exactly twenty- 
five years after Professor Tweedy, studied at Columbia and 
Harvard Universities. He has served as pastor of churches in 
New Jersey and Michigan, and was called to Portland in 1930. 
He has held important posts in the General Council of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches, and is at present chairman of 
the Congregational Council for Social Action. He is the author 
of “The Task of Religion,’”’ and has received honorary degrees 
from Bowdoin College and the University of Maine. 

Professor Tweedy, who retires in June, is especially known as 
an outstanding preacher. He has conducted services at many 
universities, colleges and preparatory schools; and is the author 
of several volumes, among them “The King’s Highway” and 
“The Minister and His Hymnal.” He is a graduate of Yale, class 
of 1891, and was appointed to the Divinity School faculty in 1909. 


* * * 


THE CIGARETTE-ADVERTISING POLITICIAN 


Any United States senator or congressman who wants to be 
taken seriously as a man and a leader blunders without excuse 
when he sells his name to a cigarette or a whiskey advertiser. 

We do not now raise the moral question, though it is certainly 
there. We merely say that a man who sells what he calls his 
judgment to boost the sales of this or that brand of cigarettes is 
advertising much more than the cigarettes which at the moment 
he favors for a fee. 

He is announcing that his judgment, in things that don’t 
seem to matter very much, is for sale. And that tells more about 
him than he realizes. Some day he may find his judgment ques- 
tioned in things that do matter; and he will have no good answer 
ready. 

He is also saying that one cigarette is always superior to 
another at the same price. If he believes that, he is too simple to — 
be sent to Washington. If he doesn’t believe it, his presence 
there is too risky for his constituents. 

Our readers are at liberty to clip this item and send it to 
whom it may concern with whatever marginal comment may seem 
good in their eyes!— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM CHURCH TO PRISON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A striking parallel is presented in two articles in the Leader 
of April 17. It is certainly unusual to find almost identical ex- 
pression in two articles as far apart in title and in context as “‘Uni- 
tarianism—Is This the End?” (or, as 1t might be, Religious Con- 
tinuity), by the Rev. Edward H. Cotton, and “Crime and the 
Community,’ by Sanford Bates. One is a well known minister 
of the Gospel and one a penal administrator of renown. 

Mr. Cotton states: ““The Christian Church had at command 
the two most powerful and irresistible weapons of any organiza- 
tion in the world. The first was a working conviction of God in one’s 
everyday personal life.”’ 

Mr. Sanford says: ‘‘There is no ready formula for crime 
prevention,’ and enumerates several requisites, one being, ‘“‘a 
reincarnated religion which relates itself to the daily life of the 
people.” 

Taken together these views, one might say convictions, 
of two men representative of such widely separated fields of 
human endeavor, seem to warrant this interpretation: Whether 
it be to save a church from disintegration, or to save society 
from crime, a religion that is personal and dynamic is essential. 

Is this one of the straws to be regarded as supporting the 
prophecy that the world is soon to witness a revival of religious 
interest? 

Walter Stuart Kelley. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE CAROLINAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The bus ride from Rutherford this morning on a clear crisp 
day over the mountains aroused my emotions and I sang with 
the Psalmist of old. 


Unto the Hills around do I lift up 

My longing eyes. 

Oh, whence for me shall my salvation come, 

My help arise, 

From God the Lord who is my constant aid, 

From God the Lord who heaven and earth hath made. 


And then I composed this: 


Carolina Mountains in Springtime 
Coniferous trees dark green almost black 
Deciduous trees light green almost yellow 
Embroidered with dogwood pure white. 


The religious paper that I send, The Gospel Messenger, is 
doubtless not on your exchange list. Please turn to page 5 and 
read the article ‘‘A Living for a Country Minister.”’ It is naive 
and shrewd at that, and as one interested in country folks you 
will enjoy it. 

If Universalist churches in country districts during the past 
one hundred years had some such plan many of them would stil! 
be in existence, I believe. 

Henry F. Meyer. 

Skyland Hotel, Hendersonville, N.C. 

* * 


BELIEF IN THE MERCY OF GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the summer of 1935 I heard Billy Sunday preach near 
Poughkeepsie. The readers of the Leader know something of 
the sorrows that came into Mr. Sunday’s life toward the close— 
his shattered health, his wayward boys, his depleted purse. 

j The Psalmist tells us that his enemies wounded him clean 
to the marrow of the bone by the taunting question, ‘‘Where is 
thy God?” I wonder if Billy Sunday’s God satisfied him in the 
black night of his affliction. He once said: ‘‘God will bring my 
boys back to the right path.” The loving father had eclipsed the 
fierce evangelist. As Dr. Adams once told us in the Leader, Billy 


Sunday proved to be better than his theology. His heart went out 
to George and Billy, Jr., to the last. Without any legal obliga- 
tion on his part, he bravely undertook to pay off the debts their 
dissipation had piled up. ‘‘We are not under the law, but under 
Grace.” 

Could he continue to believe that God would have no mercy 
on those sons of his after death? Could he limit God’s love and 
mercy to this little planet and this little span of life here? I am 
sure he could not. Could he believe that there would be no 
“waiting and watching” for those who had not complied with all 
theological regulations before death? 

I confess I wanted to hear the congregation sing ‘‘The Old 
Rugged Cross.’’ A minister says the hymn is bad theology and 
poor music. Perhapsso. But I was then in the presence of a man 
who was walking along the Via Dolorosa bearing his own cross. 
I had a premonition that I was soon to tread the sorrowful way. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* * 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF KENTUCKY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a recent recruit in the army of Universalists and came 
from a very conservative and orthodox branch of the Baptist 
denomination. My experience is a peculiar one. 

I shall be glad if you will pass the following request on to 
the readers of the Leader. 

I live in a very remote mountain section of the eastern 
part of Kentucky. The people here have very poor opportunity 
of getting an education. I have a small collection of books which 
I have secured by purchase and gifts. As we are located so 
far from any kind of library people come to my home for books 
to read. I am glad to accommodate them as best I can. 

I am appealing to Universalists everywhere who have books 
they no longer want to send them to me, where they will be put to 
good use in bringing entertainment to a great many people. 

I could also dispose of some used clothing in helping a great 
number of poor mountain families. I personally know numbers 
of families who are in great need of help. 

For fifteen years I have worked among the people of this 
section, riding horseback and walking over the mountains in 
all kinds of weather to help them, in bringing comfort in bereave- 
ment and enlightenment. I did this without any financial re- 
muneration. 

Any help either of books or clothing will be greatly appre- 
ciated both by myself and the recipients of such help. 

Donald E. Webb. 

Relief, Kentucky. 


* * 


WHAT OF THE FOUNDERS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My letter in the Leader, November 7, 1936, prompts the 
query: ‘‘What of the Founders on School Street, Boston?”’ 
That story (in part) I told in my Memoir of ‘‘Hosea Ballou, first 
president of Tufts College’’ (Boston, 1896, pp..90-91). In a care- 
fully prepared legal opinion by an able Boston lawyer (the late 
Mr. Hemenway), dated March 17, 1903, the rights of bona fide 
proprietors are clearly established, based on historical facts. 

By the early records, it appears that the movement to call 
Hosea Ballou to Boston in 1816 took shape in a subscription 
paper in the following form: “‘We, the subscribers, for the purpose 
of creating a meeting-house in School Street for the Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston, agree to take the 
number of shares, valued at one hundred dollars each and no 
more, to which our names are severally fixed.’’ Later deed issued. 

As stated November 7, in 1872, pews were sold at auction. 
In 1816 property rights were equally protected. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The Reckoning of Time 


The Romance of the Calendar. By 
P. W. Wilson. (W. W. Norton. $3.00.) 


There is probably no convenience so 
universally enjoyed by civilized man and 
yet so much taken for granted as the di- 
vision of time into officially recognized 
units. It is only by such a study of the 
calendar and its history as Mr. Wilson 
has written that most of us could be brought 
to realize the variety of interests and mo- 
tives which have contributed to the adop- 
tion of calendars or the ingenuity which, 
in days we have so generally regarded as 
benighted and pre-scientific, was devoted to 
the calculations on which all calendars rest. 
Mr. Wilson has indeed made clear the 
“romance hidden in the devices upon which 
we so constantly depend. 

As in so many fields of human interest 
(medicine might be used as a parallel), the 
history of concepts which are now respect- 
able takes us back into a region of super- 
stition, and further inquiry shows that 
much which we have labeled superstition 
was simply the result of a popular venera- 
tion for a still earlier wisdom. The “‘per- 
fect number,’ seven, for example, as- 
sociated with many ancient and medieval 
symbolisms (seven virtues, seven vices, 
seven-note musical scale, seven wonders 
of the world, ete.), doubtless derived its 
authority from the early observation of the 
lunar month and its division into four 
seven-day periods. 

Mr. Wilson discusses at one point in his 
fascinating story the contribution made 
by the Jews in the seven-day week, in- 
cluding one rest-day. ‘‘There is a noble 
wisdom in the pertinacity with which the 
Jews have insisted steadily on the value of 
one day’s rest in seven as a rule of physical, 
moral and spiritual recuperation. The 
Jews have been fighting, not their own 
battle alone, but the battle of all who are 
weary and heavy-laden by the worry of a 
world that is too much for them.” 

While we are accustomed to the con- 
veniences of a widely-accepted’ calendar, 
there are parts of the world in which calen- 
dar-differences constitute a serious social 
problem. In India there are fourteen im- 
portant calendars in addition to the Gre- 
gorian (Christian), Mohammedan and 
Jewish! For four of these the government 
of India prints an official almanac of over 
three thousand pages that includes the 
Gregorian and the Mohammedan, so that 
seasons and festival days and the co- 
ordination of historical dates may be es- 
tablished to meet the customs of several 
peoples. Every thirty years, it is found, for 
two or three years in succession, a Mo- 
hammedan period of mourning (dependent 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


on a lunar calendar) overlaps and clashes 
with a Hindu period of rejoicing (fixed by 
a solar calendar). The resulting friction 
can be imagined! We ourselves are much 
incommoded, and British people are seri- 
ously inconvenienced, by the movable 
Easter, which is settled by elaborate cal- 
culations involving the lunar month, the 
solar equinox and the seven-day week. 
Easter might be fixed, as Christmas was 
finally fixed, by agreement, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has no objection; civil 
authorities in some countries have wel- 
comed the leadership of the League of 
Nations in the effort to secure a fixed 
Easter. The logical step to be taken with 
this end in view is the adoption of what is 
known as the ‘‘World Calendar,” and this 
step Mr. Wilson convincingly urges. 

The World Calendar proposed would re- 
tain the twelve months, in opposition to 
the Positivist proposal of a thirteenth 
month to be called “Sol.”” Each quarter 
would begin on a Sunday and contain one 
month of thirty-one days and two of 
thirty, in that order. Every year the day 
after December 30 would be ‘Year-End 
Day,” an extra day, and in leap years there 
would be another extra day, belonging to 
no month, immediately following June 30. 
Thus the year would be divided into ac- 
tually equal halves and quarters, a boon 
to business; all the months would have 
twenty-six effective business days; this 
calendar would fix the year in perpetuity 
and the day on which any date would fall 
would be known once and for all. And the 
introduction of such a calendar would 
cause far less confusion than the adoption 
of other proposed reforms. Only eight 
days would suffer a transfer from one 
month to another, whereas under the 
thirteen-month proposal ninety-four days 
would be affected. Moreover, the change 
to the World Calendar would be much less 
drastic than was the addition of two 
months by Julius Caesar or the omission of 
eleven days by Pope Gregory when they 
“Tectified” the calendar. Perhaps it may 
be as well to add that solar time will be 
forced upon us some day, according to 
some astronomers, when the moon, said 
to be gradually approaching the earth, 
catches fire like a meteorite and we shall 
have no moon as we now know it! 

Mr. Wilson gives an impressive list of 
the organizations, business, professional 
and governmental, both here and abroad, 
which have endorsed the World Calendar. 
What is to be the act which will crystallize 
public opinion? 

This book is a far cry from the ‘London 
Letter,” by “P. W. W.,” which this re- 
viewer used to read many years ago in the 
Bradford Observer, when Mr. Wilson was in 
the Press Gallery before he won a seat in 
the House of Commons! For some years 


Mr. Wilson has been writing feature ar- 
ticles and reviews for the New York Times’ 
Sunday edition, always providing illumi- 
nating interpretations based on sound 
knowledge of facts. This book succeeds 
in presenting a most interesting array of 
facts, probably never before assembled in 
one volume, and an interpretation which 
suggests desirable action. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Minister as an Executive 


“The Business Administration of a 


Church. By Robert Cashman. 
lett, Clark and Company. $1.50.) 


This book has evidently been written by 
a man of wide experience in the field of 
church administration with the idea of 
giving fellow ministers a most thorough 
and exhaustive picture and method of con- 
ducting the business of the church. The 
author begins by saying the minister’s re- 
sponsibility is threefold, i. e., preaching, 
pastoral service, and executive leadership, 
and the 163 pages are a development of 
the executive office. The author writes of 
the minister as a business manager of both 
his personal and church affairs. A real 
minister, who has system and a well or- 
ganized church, will not spend time to read 
everything in the book, but the minister of 
no system will get some sound advice and 
good ideas. The average minister has 
heard most of the contents of this book 
again and again from the lips of visiting lec- 
turers at the seminary, or he has read the 
subject matter in some book on church 
management, or in some ministers’ trade 
paper. Chapter I on “The Minister’s 
Offices” deals with the furniture, equip- 
ment, and atmosphere of the minister’s 
appointed place of “business, preferably in 
the church. Chapter II on ‘Files and 
Records’”’ discusses the value of adequate 
files for sermons, correspondence, clip- 
pings, etc. Chapter III on ‘‘Correspond- 
ence”’ shows some originality in regard to 
letter writing, particularly so far as “kinds 
of letters’ are concerned. Answering mail 
is stressed, and a clever note is struck about 
enclosures and promotional letters and 
the use of “‘clinchers.’”” Chapter IV on 
“Church Organization’”’ has much to sug- 
gest for the pastor of the institutional type 
of church. Above all, the pastor is urged 
to have junior boards and assistants in all 
departments to step in when a need arises. 
The minister must keep the machinery 
oiled and adjusted if it is to run efficiently 
and correctly. Chapter V on ‘‘Advertis- 
ing and Publicity” offers much concrete 
help. Evidently the author is expert in this 
field, and his suggestions about preparing 
church news stories are admirable. The 
author also sees the possibility of advertis- 
ing the church in almost every way, from 
display cards in hotels to lighting memorial 
windows at the Christmas season. Chap- 
ter VI on “Church Finance’”’ is a treatment 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS 


Each year it is necessary to make an 
appeal for funds to assure a continuance of 
the work of our National Union. The ap- 
peal is now going out to our people and we 
hope that the response will be generous. 
We are operating on a small budget. We 
ought to have a much larger one. There 
should be an office secretary to assist the 
Executive Secretary, but the funds for the 
current year have not been sufficient to 
have one. We ought to publish more cir- 
culars, booklets, and other material that is 
needed by our groups and which we can- 
not publish now. We ought to be able to 
keep the Executive Secretary in the field, 
helping groups by personal contact. This 
kind of work is the most valuable that 
ean be done. Some field work has been 
done this year, more than last year we are 
glad to report; however, the more field 
work we do themore contacts we make and 
the more work we find to be done. This is 
all to the good. It is what we want. But 
it means that we must have the equipment, 
materials, and office help to carry the 
extra work. 

Our budget for the current year ending 
June 30, 1937, will be about $3,400. It 
ought to be increased by at least $1,000 for 
next year if we are to serve our churches in 
the most effective way. Between now and 
June 30 we must raise about $1,500 in order 
to meet our obligations for this year and 
have astart on next year’s program. 

The membership of the Y. P. C. U. to- 
day is made up for the most part of high 
school age young people. The extra money 
that they have, as we all know, is very little. 
Therefore, with most groups we find it is 
about all they can do to pay their dues to 
the National Union without making addi- 
tional voluntary pledges, upon which we 
must depend. Income from dues makes 
up only about one-ninth of our budget. 

Therefore we send out our appeal to the 
denomination. Those of you who know the 
work we are doing and the hopes we have 
of increasing that work will want to help. 
We shall be grateful for all gifts, large or 
small. Clip the coupon from the back 
cover of this issue of the Leader, fill it out 
and mail it to the Y. P. C. U. office with 
your contribution or pledge. 


* * 


TALK TURKEY RUN 


The National Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, In- 
diana, is not far away. August 24-27 are 
the dates. Special rates have been se- 
cured from the management and many are 
already taking advantage of them. 

Every church ought to have at least one 
representative at a summer conference or 
convention this year. Why not plan to 
send some delegates to Turkey Run from 


your church? For as low as $10.10 a dele- 
gate can enjoy the entire convention pro- 
gram of four days, including all necessary 
expenses. Write and find out more about 
the rates and travel expense. 

Two or three cars are coming from 


California; from Re hania we expect a dele- 
gation. From Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York a great caravan 
is being planned. There is room for you in 
some car in which you share the running 
expense with the others. Write and find 
out whom you can go with. 

Talk up Turkey Run—and come your- 
self! 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE LIKE TO REMIND YOU 

That the members of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. met at head- 
quarters April 26 and 27; that one of the 
most important matters on their agenda 
was the program of the Biennial Convention 
which meets in Chicago in October. To 
be specific, the dates are Oct. 19 and 20. 
Won’t you place a ring around these dates 
on your calendar this minute, and make 
plans to attend this Convention? It seems 
to us it will be a splendid opportunity for 
our women of the Eastern States to become 
better acquainted with our women from 
the Mid-West. Let’s make the most of it. 

That before the meeting in Chicago 
there are many interesting events taking 
place, among them the Missionary Confer- 
ence at Northfield, July 7-15. The North- 
field Bulletin has just been received and 
the paragraph concerning the conference 
says: 

“For ‘young adult’ women: renewed em- 
phasis again this year on the Whole Pro- 
gram of the Church—including worship, 
community needs and a world viewpoint. 

“For women active in the missionary 
organizations: the usual presentation of 
the Mission Study books for 1937-38 on 
‘The Church in Rural America,’ “The 
Moslem World,’ and ‘Missions and World 
Peace.’ 

“For girls; especially selected leaders wili 
conduct courses of value for groups rep- 
resenting Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies and colleges. 

“For all: a mid-morning music period 
under the direction of Miss Marguerite 
Hazzard and Mrs. Walter B. Stevens. 

“For all: courses in Bible, worship, a re- 
interpretation of Missions as the Mind of 
the Master. 

“Theme—Fullness of Life.” 

That the Ferry Beach Institute in 
August offers a program delightfully 
varied, with its excellent classes of help 
to all attending them in their work in 
the local church, whether their specialty 
be conducting meetings as president, out- 
lining a program for the year, or finding a 
way to see that all activities are easily 


financed. 
* * 


ADDED TO LAST WEEK’S LIST OF 
GUILDS 
Pittsfield, Maine, has sent $12.00 for the 
work at the Clara Barton Camp. 


St. Paul, Minn., remembered that a check 
promised last year had not been sent. 
We welcome this $12.00 and feel sure 
another will be forthcoming covering 
this year’s share. 

Hartford, Conn., reports they will make 
their announcement of what they will 
do for the Clara Barton Camp this week, 
but they assure us they will be listed 
among those who share in the work. 
What Guilds will get word to us before 

next week? 

* * 
NEWS FROM THE SOUTH 

St. Petersburg, Florida: 


A paragraph in a letter from Mrs. 
George Gilmour, wife of the pastor of the 
St. Petersburg Federated Church, says: 
“We wrote Mrs. Vallentyne to come over 
to us from Plant City, and she came and we 
found her a most gracious personality, 
She gave us a splendid talk and it was 
greatly appreciated.” 


Brewton, Alabama: 


Mrs. Clements, state president of Ala- 
bama, says: ‘‘We are having our annual 
state-wide May Meeting on the fifth of 
May. Can you send us about four dozen 
Clara Barton stockings? It might be well 
to distribute them at this meeting.” 

“You asked me to write you about our 
Dedication Day in the Brewton church. 
It was surely a success under the capable 
direction of Mrs. Arnold Simonson, who is 
our minister’s wife. The ladies began to 
gather in the church auditorium about 
10.30 o’clock in the morning. The church 
organist played several appropriate selec- 
tions on the new pipe organ. Three ladies 
gave able discussions on the subject of 
Peace. Mrs. T. R. Miller told in a very 
interesting manner of her work in securing 
the members-at-large to our society. 
With your help I tried to explain how our 
state is so organized that each circle isa 
part of our state organization and how our 
state is linked with the National Missionary 
Association. We had prayer and at twelve 
o’clock we were dismissed for a social hour, 
when a most tempting luncheon was served 
in the church dining-room, to the thirty or 
more ladies who were present. We re- 
assembled in the afternoon and Mrs. 
Simonson directed in carrying out the 
Dedication Day program which was sent 
to us from National Headquarters.” 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


YOUR GIFT TO MINERS’ CHILDREN 


The Friends Health Service was es- 
tablished in Logan County to meet a 
long-felt need—that of hospitalization for 
children. Here is a child whose weight at 
twelve months is only three pounds in 
excess of its weight at birth. This child is 
now on our list to be cared for as soon as 
funds are available. Another child born 
under adverse circumstances, rejected all 
nourishment offered it. The mother’s 
milk held no nourishment, and any food 
they were able to provide was unsuitable. 
This baby was hospitalized at one of our 
local hospitals, and readily adjusted to a 
normal healthy condition. Is it worth 
while to give these babies their chance? 
Three cross-eyed children were found in 
one home. Just the clipping of a tiny 
muscle and the proper fitting of glasses, 
and Sophie, Rose and Lulu were normal, 
happy children. Osteomyelitis is not in- 
frequently found in Logan County among 
our children. Two children were recently 
returned to their homes after a few months 
care in such fine physical condition that 
their mothers wept with joy at sight of 
them. The severity of last winter brought 
a heavy toll of pneumonia cases. Many 
could not be hospitalized because of lack 
of funds, and doctors struggled bravely 
against adverse conditions in the homes of 
these little sufferers. Some fought losing 
fights because of these conditions. With 
the splendid co-operation of hospitals and 
doctors in Logan County we should have 
funds to make that co-operation worth 
while in bettering conditions among the 
children of the miners. 

Will you look at your loved ones, 
happy, healthy and secure, and give a 
thought to these other little ones, no less 
loved, who look to you for just the chance 
to be thus normal and happy? 

And what of our future generations? 
If something is not done now many of 
our next generation will be maimed, blind 
and tubercular beyond our power to help. 

Are you helping us to help them?— 
American Friends Service Commission. 


* * 


OHIO’S NEW VENTURE 


Ohio is trying a new venture this year— 
new to us and almost new to any other 
state so far as we know. Last year, Mrs. 
Dora Bernstein managed a Junior Institute 
in Michigan. That was so successful that 
Rev. Car! H. Olson suggested that Ohio 
try a similar plan. Mr. and Mrs. Olson 
gave of their time and experience in help- 
ing Mrs. Bernstein. 

At a meeting of the Ohio Church School 
Association State Board after Christmas 
definite plans were made. Mr. and Mrs. 
Olson were invited to attend, and offered 
some very good suggestions. The last 
week in July was chosen as the best time. 


The suitable place was the problem. We 
wanted a place that would be somewhat 
centrally located, preferably in a com- 
munity where there is a Universalist 
church that needs encouragement. After 
going over the various situations, in our 
minds, it seemed that Caledonia was the 
best place for our purpose. 

Caledonia is a small town nine miles 
east of Marion and about fifty miles north 
of Columbus. There is a small lot back of 
the church which will be used for tent 
space. There is a good basement with 
kitchen and dining room equipment and 
toilet facilities. A block away is the 
schoolhouse. For a small sum we are per- 
mitted to use the grounds for tent space 
and the building for classes if necessary. 
Near by is an “‘old swimming hole.”” Most 
of the class work will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church, as there is plenty of space 
for whatever we will need. There will be 
only one class period during a given hour, 
and all those who attend will be expected to 
take part in every class. 

This is an experiment with most of us 
who are the chosen leaders, at least as far 
as the actual management is concerned. 
Some of us have worked in Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools and similar groups, but not 
in an Institute. We are hoping for the 
best and putting all we have into the ven- 
ture. 

The set-up is as follows: Dean, Rev. 
Elmer M. Druley, minister of the Cale- 
donia church; assistant dean, Miss Lucy 
Collins, Rockland—a successful young 
teacher with good normal school training 
and two years’ experience in rural school 
work. She will also help in the recreational 
and hand work periods. Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, minister of the Norwalk church, 
teacher of a course on ‘‘The Life of Christ;” 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the 
Columbus church, teacher of a course on 
““Music and Worship” and leader of an 
orchestra if the delegates bring any instru- 
ments; Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, minister of 
the North Olmsted church, leader of recrea- 
tional and hand work periods; Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley, minister of the Milford church 
and state secretary of the Church School 
Association, chairman of publicity and 
teacher of a course on “Social Health.” 
Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica, is doing a 
fine piece of work as assistant on the pub- 
licity work. She will also serve as regis- 
trar until Miss Druley can get there and 
take charge. Under the direction of Mrs. 
E. M. Druley the Caledonia people will 
supervise the kitchen and dining room. 

The dates are from July 25 to 31, clos- 
ing at noon on the latter date. Classes 
will begin Monday morning. There will 
be devotional periods just before classes 
and at the end of the day. The age group 
is limited to pupils in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades in public schoo]. The expense is set 


at $2.50, with the understanding that 
some of it can be paid in non-perishable 
food stuffs. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


* * 


TURKEY RUN PLANS 
Just a few short years ago a group of 


forward-looking people in the Middle West 


organized the Mid-West Institute, which 
now holds annual meetings at Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. From a 
very small beginning the organization has 
grown rapidly in both membership and 
interest, and there were 158 registered 
delegates present in 1986. One week in 
July has previously been set aside as the 
time when the young people gather at 
Turkey Run for inspiration, practical 
training in all activities of church work, 
and recreation. This year the time of the 
Institute has been extended to two weeks, 
July 11-25, and the Religious Education 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association is co-operating with the Uni- 
versalists to make this one of the greatest 
years in the history of the Institute. The 
first week is being planned primarily for 
young people of high school and college 
age, and will be under the direction of the 
Universalists with Unitarians co-operating. 
The second week is especially planned for 
the leaders of youth and will be directed 
by Unitarians with Universalists co- 
operating. Seven courses of wide interest 
are being organized for the first week and 
four for the second week, and all who are 
eligible for the entire two weeks are 
strongly urged to include both in order to 
benefit from the great variety of courses to 
be offered. An entirely different program 
and course of study will be offered each 
week, and registrations will be separate. 
Mrs. Sidney R. Esten (Universalist) is dean 
of the first week and Ernest Kuebler (Uni- 
tarian) is dean of the second week. Besides 
the Mid-West delegates and faculty mem- 
bers, there will be several representatives 
from the national headquarters of both 
denominations present. 

Three hours a day will be devoted to 
classes, and the rest of the time will be 
free for study, reading and recreation. 
There will be evening devotional services 
and special events planned for each night, 
so a full program of instruction, inspira- 
tion and play will be given. The classes 
and program of the first week will be cen- 
tered in and near the former CCC build- 
ings and adjoining reserved camping area, 
and special housing plans are being made 
so that delegates may choose one of several 
plans, ranging from individual camps to 
the luxury of hotel life. Activities of the 
second week will be centered at Turkey 
Run Inn, where a maximum of comfort is 
offered at a minimum of cost. — 

Mabel M. Esten. 
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Among Our Churches ' 


Massachusetts Letter 


AS has been already announced in the 

Leader, the Universalists of Massa- 
chusetts will gather for their annual meet- 
ings in the Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, May 11, 12 and 13. The State Sun- 
day School Association will have its ses- 
sions on Tuesday, May 11. It will occupy 
the entire day and evening. The Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will meet 
on Wednesday. The Convention of the 
churches will assemble on Wednesday 
evening, May 12, and will continue through 
Thursday, May 13. The occasional ser- 
mon will be given on Wednesday evening 
by Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody. 
This will be followed by the communion 
service to be conducted by the minister 
of the entertaining church, Dr. O. Whit- 
‘man Eames, assisted by Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, pastor of the Second Universalist 
Church of Springfield. 

Out of the experience of the past several 
years, there will be a number of changes in 
the order for Thursday. The day’s pro- 
gram will begin with a devotional service 
at 8.45 a.m. The meeting of the Council 
for business will open promptly at nine. 
The spokesmen for the allied and auxiliary 
organizations will be given five minutes 
each to present their important activities. 
The agencies thus reported will be the 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester Street, Bos- 
ton; the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, North Oxford; Dean Academy, 
Franklin; the Doolittle Home, Foxboro; 
the School of Religion in Tufts College; 
the Universalist Historical Society; the 
Universalist Publishing House; and the 
Massachusetts Young People’s Christian 
Union. In the order of these, as here pre- 
sented, those reporting will be Frank A. 
Dewick, Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, Earle 
Wallace, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, Dean Skinner, 
Vinton A. Sears, Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, 
and Everett P. Merrow, Jr. 

Reports from the Executive Committee 
of the Convention, the treasurer, the su- 
perintendent and others will follow, with 
business suggested by the report of the 
committee on official reports. Business on 
Thursday afternoon will be continued to 
2.30. The program from this point on will 
be quite different from that of recent years. 
Dr. Ratcliff will take forty minutes to pre- 
sent ‘An Analysis of Parish Resources.” 
This will be a commanding discussion, with 
a demonstration of a way to summon the 
active resources of a parish. The remainder 
of Thursday afternoon will be taken by 
three seminars upon worth-while and 
pressing topics. The subjects of these 
seminars, with the names of their leaders, 
will be given in another week. The Con- 
vention will close with the usual popular 
banquet at 6.30 on Thursday evening. 
There will be two after dinner speakers. 


One will be offered by the W. U. M.S., and 
the speaker from the Convention will be 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. The 
banquet will be held in Hotel Kimball at 
$1.25 per person. 

There are several matters pertaining to 
these meetings in Springfield to which the 
particular attention of our people is called. 
Owing to the fact that two or three other 
convention groups will be meeting in 
Springfield upon the same three days that 
we are there, the local committee is anxious 
in regard to the proper housing over night 
of the visiting church folk. Those who are 
planning upon being present at Springfiel 
on May 11, 12, or 13 should write the com- 
mittee of the Church of the Unity in regard 
to reservations for over-night lodgings. 
This same word applies to the banquet at 
Hotel Kimbail. The local church is not 
fitted for feeding the large company ex- 
pected, so our delegates, officers, repre- 
sentatives, and visitors will secure their 
meals at some of Springfield’s excellent 
restaurants not farfrom the church. There 
will be this year no special luncheons 
served for the laymen’s group nor for the 
ministers. 

For the help of those who will go to 
Springfield by motor cars, we would say 
that the Church of the Unity is on State 
Street, which is a continuation of the well- 
known Route 20. The church is numbered 
207 on State Street, opposite the City Li- 
brary. Those who arrive in Springfield by 
train may take any car going up State 
Street, getting off at Maple and Chestnut 
Streets. The bus lines which enter Spring- 
field are the Peter Pan, the Short Lines, 
the Greyhound Lines, and the New Eng- 
land Bus Lines. The church is within 
walking distance of the Bus Terminal. 

Turning now to some other matters 
than those of the annual getherings of our 
workers, we may report that considerable 
progress is being made by those churches 
which have been seeking pastors. As the 
Leader has already told, Rev. Wallace 
Fiske of Orange accepts the election to 
the pastorate of the church in Haverhill. 
Mr. Fiske will probably take up his new 
work about the first of June. In the mean- 


Iowa 


HE Webster City church united with 
most of the other Protestant churches 

in union services during Holy Week. The 
Wednesday night service was held in their 
own church, with the United Brethren 
minister preaching the sermon. On Thurs- 
day evening a union communion service 
was held in the Methodist church, with the 
Methodist pastor in charge, assisted by 
the Baptist, Congregational, United Breth- 
ren and Universalist pastors. This is the 
first time such a union communion service 


time, while still in Orange, Mr. Fiske is 
offering to exchange with those ministers 
whom his people desire to hear and consider 
as candidates. Such an exchange occurred 
on April 18. The Haverhill church has 
planned to hear on May 9 Rev. George A. 
Gay, superintendent in Pennsylvania, 
and on May 23 Dr. Norman D. Fletcher 
of Montclair, New Jersey. Dr. Fletcher is 
a former minister in Haverhill, and Mr. 
Gay’s wife, the former Miss Kimball, was 
“brought up” in the Haverhill church. At 
the wish of the Haverhill people, upon the 
remaining Sundays before the coming of 
Mr. Fiske, the preacher will be Dr. Henry 
R. Rose, who has been the faithful minister 
of the church for the past three years. 

The church in Provincetown has chosen 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, recently in 
Kingfield, Maine, as successor to Dr. 
Ward. 

In addition to Orange, the churches in 
Annisquam, Franklin, and Orleans are 
hearing and considering candidates. 

On Sunday, April 18, the State Superin- 
intendent was called upon to supply 
preachers in fifteen places. This was an 
unusual experience. In the three places, 
Salem, North Weymouth, and Grace 
Church, Lowell, the ministers were il]. In 
a fourth church, Medford Hillside, the pas- 
tor was in a car smash and so incapacitated 
for his Sunday’s work. 

Seeking all possible of the dollars which 
the ministers contribute annually in Mas- 
sachusetts to the Ministerial Fund, has 
brought to light two cases where the con- 
tribution was significant and beautiful. 
Miss Emma Keating of Jamaica Plain 
sent a dollar to her former pastor at Easter 
time to be placed where he thought it 
would do the greatest good. This minis- 
ter is Rev. Merrill C. Ward, now of Abing- 
ton. Mr. Ward and Mrs. Ward sent the 
dollar, in Miss Keating’s name, to the 
Relief Fund. Then a dollar came from one 
of the stalwarts of a former generation, 
Rev. Samuel G. Dunham of Scituate. 
Shut in these days, and somewhat limited 
by the pressure of the years, Mr. Dunham 
does not forget his brethren and he con- 
tributes to one of the most beneficent en- 
terprises of the churches in Massachusetts. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Letter 


has been held in this city. There was a 
large congregation. Two new members 
were received into the church at Easter. 
There was a large congregation and the 
Easter offering was larger than ever be- 
fore. The pastor is president of the Web- 
ster City Ministerial Union this year, and 
since this organization has charge of many 
community matters it is a busy and useful 
group. Several of the church members 
have spent the winter in Florida or in 
California, and it is good to have them 
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coming back to share in spring activities. 

The church at Mt. Pleasant has had 
regular weekly services all winter with a 
sermon once each month since November 
by Rev. R. M. Pratt of the Keokuk Uni- 
tarian church. Mrs. Galer preaches at 
all other services. The Easter services 
were well attended and two members were 
received. April 18 the women of the 
church had a memorial program at the 
service hour in recognition of the pioneer 
women who made this parish possible. 
The pastor attended the Easter Retreat 
of Mid-West ministers at Turkey Run 
Park, Ind., and has assisted at two teach- 
ing conferences in Illinois. Miss Mary 
Willits of this parish will be a speaker at 
the Illinois Convention on May. The 
parish held a supper and social April 23, 
the classes of the school giving scenes from 
Shakespeare for entertainment. . 

Rev. Jennie Hitchcock supplied the 
Osage pulpit Easter Sunday. Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo will supply 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Stella Morse Livsey of the Doolittle 
Home wrote a beautiful poem in honor of 
the ninetieth birthday, May 4, of Miss 
Harriet Ingalls, who is the oldest resident 
of the home. 


Preachers in Orange, Mass., recently 
have been Rev. Raymond J. Baughan 
of Roxbury on April 18 and Rev. R. R. 
Hadley of Sterling on April 25. Rev. 
Douglas Robbins of Lowell will preach on 
May 2 and Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Mon- 
son on May 9. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons spoke at the 
annual parish meeting of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Stamford, Conn., 
April 14. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews was in New 
York April 24-26, in attendance upon the 
seminar conducted by Dr. Adelaide Case 
at Teachers’ College. 


Mr. Archibald Stuart Ralph, brother of 
Miss Agnes C. Ralph of Canoza Park, Calif., 
died recently. He was ason of Rev. Walter 
Scott Ralph, who died in Osage, Iowa, in 
1907, and Rey. Agnes S. Ralph, who died 
in Orange, Calif., in 1917. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached in 
Salem April 25 in place of Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, ill with quinsy sore throat, and 
made the address at the annual roll call 
of the Roxbury Church April 23. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the ser- 
vices at North Weymouth, Mass., April 25, 
in place of Rey. Clarence Eaton. 


Owing to the illness of Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Grace Church, Lowell, Mass., the 
trustees are giving him a vacation covering 
the months of May and June, and, through 
the office of the State Superintendent, the 
church is providing preachers for May as 
follows: May 2, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; 
May 9, Dr. A. W. Grose; May 16, Dr. 


the fourth Sundays of April and May. 

The State Superintendent, Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove, supplied the pulpit at Boone 
Sunday, April 4, and will be there again 
May 2 at 3 p. m., when delegates will be 
chosen for the State Convention. A new 
furnace has been installed costing nearly 
$100. Services will also be held at the 
O. E.S. Home at 4 p. m., May 2. 

Mitchellville will entertain the State 
Convention June 11, 12 and 138. Free 
lodging and breakfast for all who willsend 
in names in advance. H. M. Tanner died 
April 14. He had been moderator about 
twenty years and was an earnest worker 
in the church all his life. He will be 
greatly missed by all. 

Services were held here in Des Moines 
April 4, at State Headquarters, 1306 
20th St., and will be again May 9. The 
State Superintendent and wife usually 
bring Mitchellville Universalists with 
them here and at Boone. 

O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


Lee S. McCollester; May 23, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz; May 30, Rev. E. H. Lalone. Recent 
supply preachers in Lowell have been Dr. 
McCollester, Dr. Brotherston, Mr. West- 
phalen, student at Tufts School of Religion, 
and Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange, Mass., 
will take up his new pastorate in Haverhill 
on June 1. His first Sunday’s service will 
be June 6. Preachers in Haverhill through 
May will be Rev. George A. Gay, Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Pennsylvania, on 
May 9; Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, D. D., 
former pastor at Haverhill, on May 23; 
and Dr. Henry R. Rose May 2, 16 and 30. 


Gladys Hasty Carroll, author of the out- 
standing novel, ‘‘As the Earth Turns,” will 
give readings from three of her books, 
including one to be published May 11, in 
the Arlington, Mass., Universalist church 
on Friday, June 4. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
will speak on ‘‘Theodore Parker: One 
Hundred Years After,” at the Community 
Church service in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
May 2 at 10.30 a. m., in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Parker’s ordination to the ministry. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Middle- 
town, N. Y., has accepted the call of the 
Universalist church of Canton, N. Y., and 
will begin work there Sept. 1. Mr. Tig - 
ner’s brilliant article in The Christian 
Century of April 21, on ‘‘The Art of Baiting 
People,” is a scathing attack on the philos- 
ophy back of Dale Carnegie’s recent 
“best seller.” 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. During Lent five Thursday night 
talks on ‘Liberalism in a Changing World” 
were given in the church parlor by the 


minister, in response to requests. Com- 
plete sets of these in typed form are in cir- 
culation. The young people of the church 
school provided the music for the Easter 
service. Under the direction of Mrs. 
J. C. Mustain, assisted by Mrs. E. P. 
Wixted, they sang the cantata, ‘“The Thorn 
Crowned King.”’ Twelve new members. 
were received into the church during the 
service. The covered dish dinner usually 
served following the Easter service was. 
postponed for one week, and the experi- 
ment was tried of having it in the evening. 
It proved one of the most successful and 
enjoyable events of the season. A second 
similar event is planned for the evening of 
May 2 with the students of Hutchinson 
Junior College providing the program, in- 
cluding orations by two winners in a na- 
tional contest. At the April meeting the 
trustees voluntarily increased the minister’s 
salary. The first picnic of the season for 
the church school and its leaders was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Armour, _ 
April 18. The church is co-operating with 
other city churches in arranging for union 
Sunday evening services during the hot 
period. The increase in rentals made it 
possible for the church to lease its business 
building down town at more than $100 a 
month over what had been received since 
1930. The minister is a member of the 
general committee arranging for the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Elks Association, chairman of the publicity 
committee, and is scheduled for a memorial 
address in connection with that event, 
beginning Mothers’ Day. 


Maine 


Bath.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
pastor. The Lenten season drew many 
more of the Universalists of Bath back to 
the church. Interest is increasing and more 
people are taking hold. The organ, which 
was injured when the roof blew off the 
church, has been repaired and again is in 
use. The Maundy Thursday service was 
impressive. Wm. C. Margedant of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, an uncle of Mrs. Thorburn, made 
a beautiful cross and candlesticks especially 
for this service. Easter decorations were 
in charge of the Murray Club. Mrs. Fred 
D. Hill, soloist and member of the club, 
decorated the pulpit with lilies and ferns. 
The Murray Club recently held a supper- 
bridge which placed a tidy sum in its 
treasury. The Ladies’ Aid has been suc- 
cessful with a rummage sale and bake sale. 
The youngest active member of this group 
is seventy-six years of age. During the 
seven months since the church has opened 
this group has turned over to the general 
fund $125. The organist has resigned, to 
accept a position with the Grace Line, but 
a willing substitute was found in Mrs. 
Thorburn. The church will remain open 
during the summer with a service at 10 
o’clock. The church office has been reno- 
vated and some fine furniture been given 
the church by one of our loyal members. 

Waterville—Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
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haver, pastor. Since the Universalist society 
made its decision to carry on as a separate 
unit, congregations have exceeded expec- 
tations. Many liberals of the city not di- 
rectly connected with the church have 
joined in the worship services. Attend- 
cance at the church school has increased. 
New teachers have been provided, and 
interest has been aroused by the introduc- 
tion of a worship service designed to fit the 
particular needs of the school. The Y. P. 
‘C. U. has been reorganized, and plans are 
being made to send representatives to the 
Institute at Ferry Beach. On April 2 
eleven from this group attended the pep 
banquet at the Portland Church of the 
Messiah. An experiment involving cost 
‘suppers each Sunday evening is working 
out successfully. On April 4 new constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted. Officers 
for the new group were chosen on April 11. 
These are: Ernest Sawtelle, Jr., president; 
Francis Bemis, vice-president; Doris Gil- 
man, secretary; Philip Sawtelle, treasurer. 
‘On April 18 Francis Bemis spoke to the 
members on the work of the Young People’s 
Institute at Ferry Beach. The April 25 
meeting featured a panel discussion on 
“Rackets in Our American Society.”” The 
young people are at work on plans for a 
carnival, to be given in the vestry on May 
6. The proceeds will be used to send repre- 
sentatives to Ferry Beach. At the regular 
monthly meeting of the men’s club on April 
8 a spirited discussion followed a talk on 
the American Constitution by the Hon. 
Harvey D. Eaton, prominent Waterville 
attorney. This group will celebrate its 
annual ladies’ night on May 13. The mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Aid and the Arcadia 
Club co-operated in producing a minstrel 
show on April 22. .The proceeds will be 
used to help pay the pledges of the two 
societies to the church. The pastor co- 
operated with the minister of the local 
Methodist society in bringing to Water- 
ville Rabbi Levi Olan of Worcester, Mass., 
as part of the program of the ‘‘No Foreign 
War” crusade. The pastor and his wife 
have moved into the recently-acquired 
parsonage, directly across the street from 
the church. The parsonage, a valuable 
piece of property, came as a legacy in the 
will of Miss Emma Pray. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. ‘The Blue and the Gold” was the 
‘sermon topic Easter Sunday. There were 
270 present. The regular choir was aug! 
mented by the young people’s and junior 
choirs, appearing for the first time in their 
new choir robes. Special music was fur- 
nished by Chester G. Osborne, cornetist. 
Announcement was made by the pastor of 
a bequest of $2,000 to the society from the 
estate of Dr. Arthur W. Peirce of Franklin, 
Mass., the income to be used for general 
expense. Dr. and Mrs. Peirce were de- 
voted members of this church many years 
ago. A special worship service planned 


by Edith Winn for the church school was 
led by Mrs. Robertine Rice, assisted by 
Barbara Llewellyn. ‘‘Maybe ’Tain’t So” 
was the sermon topic April 4, and moved 
the local editor to write, “It is seldom 
there is startling news among the church 
notices, but this week marks an exception.” 
Mr. Rice conducted funeral services April 
5 for Eliza Cutter Stiles and Alice L. 
Stiles. James O. Holt received the con- 
gratulations and tribute of many promi- 
nent townspeaple on his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary recently. He served as a 
trustee of this church for over thirty years. 
Twenty members of the Y. P. C. U. and 
their friends heard a talk April 11 by John 
O. Matthews, Junior High School prin- 
cipal. Supper was served by a committee 
of the Patterson Fellowship composed of 
Myrtle Fielder, Alice Jones, Alma Peirce, 
Sally Powers and Barbara Shinn. Sarkis 
Zartarian was the speaker at the men’s 
club meeting April 15. Born in Armenia, 
he told of his struggle to become educated 
and succeed in his adopted country. The 
club voted $5.00 for the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
The 104th annual parish meeting was held 
on April 12. Statistics showed a parish 
membership of 879; funerals conducted 
thirty-four; marriages twenty-two; total 
of services and meetings during the year, 
699; total of personnel of fifteen boards or 
organizations (such as the church schools 
and choirs) 245. The treasurer reported 
receipts of $22,814, and a comfortable 
balance. Average church attendance has 
been 240. Officers elected were: Henry R. 
Mayo, moderator; Guy O. Small, clerk; 
Frank E. Bruce, treasurer; Mrs. Lewis C. 
Crocker, secretary and registrar; trustees, 
three years, Frank C. Spinney, Frank C. 
Linn, Mrs. Samuel L. Fisher; two years, 
Mrs. Robert H. Wyer. The supper served 
to 160 people preceding the business meet- 
ing was in charge of Mrs. William G. Ward 
of the board of management. All agreed 
that it was one of the best parish meetings 
in many years. 

Weymouth and South Weymouth.— 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. On 
April 8, 106 friends surprised Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster with an old-fashioned “pound 
shower” of pantry goods. The 100th an- 
niversary of the First Universalist Society 
of Weymouth will be celebrated on June 
5and6. A banquet will be held on the 5th. 
The Old Colony Association, of which Mr. 
Webster is the president, will meet in 
Quincy on Wednesday, May 26. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
pastor. A triple window is being placed in 
the chancel. It is in memory of Charles 
O. Roberts, and is given by his widow, 
Mrs. Emily Roberts, who is one of the 
most devoted members of the church. The 
center panel shows a cross made of irides- 
cent glass, with interlaced circles denoting 
eternity. The panels on either side have 
the Alpha and Omega. The design carries 


a Gothic canopy at top of each, and is 
architectural in design to harmonize with 
the church. The window was designed by 
Alfred M. Bell of Malden, and was made 
in his shop in Boston. The dedication will 
be by Dr. Brooks. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The women of 
the church were asked to cater for the 
annual meeting and luncheon of the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, for the second 
time. For the third year they have the 
banner presented by the Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies, having shared 
it last year with the Unitarian ladies. Dr. 
Leighton recently had his tenth annual ex- 
chance with Rev. David Fraser of the Col- 
lege Avenue Congregational Church, and 
has co-operated in several community af- 
fairs. The young people have had an ac- 
tive season and the men’s club and the 
Woman’s Union recently sponsored an eve- 
ning of music. The men’s club will serve 
the annual May Day breakfast and the 
Woman’s Union are planning the May 
Festival. The church school has pur- 
chased new hymnals for use in the parish 
house. Mrs. Frederick Glazier Smith has 
given talks at meetings of the Woman’s 
Union and the Y. P.C. U. 


New York 


Utica.—Revy. Robert D. Killam, pastor. 
The regular monthly parish suppers of 
March and April were combined, under the 
direction of the Women’s Society, in a 
dessert bridge and cafeteria supper on the 
afternoon and evening of April 21, which 
was well attended. The committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Clarence A. Proctor, Mrs. 
P. Newell Hamlin, and Mrs. Ei. M. Weis- 
kotten. Mrs. Arthur Osborn is president 
of the society. Flowers in the chancel on 
the morning of April 11 were given by Miss 
Lora Burton and Miss Della Burton in 
memory of their father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Burton. The debate of 
April 8 was so successful that a second de- 
bate, in charge of the Hamilton College 
team under direction of Prof. Willard B. 
Marsh, was held April 28. The question 
was, “Resolved, that the House (of Rep- 
resentatives) favors President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to reorganize the Supreme Court.”’ 
This was the subject of the recent McKin- 
ney Prize Debate at the college, and two of 
the men who received prizes took part in the 
debate at the church. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the men’s club. 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. At the annual meeting in January 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons, the 
following officers were chosen: President, 
Mrs. Edward I. Hoskins; vice-president, 
Mrs. Frank Samweber; secretary, Mrs. 
F. H. Wood; treasurer, Miss Alta M. Fox, 
re-elected, The fourth of the union Lenten 
services under the auspices of the Protestant 
churches of Auburn, was held in this 
church on March 17. On Palm Sunday, 
six new members were received; five from 
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the Sunday school and one transfer from 
the Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City. At Easter potted plants used 
in decorating the auditorium were sent to 
the sick and shut-ins. The 104th annual 
meeting of the church was held April 20 
with Mr. Jones presiding. Reports from 
auxiliary societies showed sound financial 
standing, as well as much work done dur- 
ing the year for charitable and missionary 
purposes. Miss Bessie Kennedy, presi- 
dent, reported for the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and Mrs. F. H. Wood, secretary, for the 
King’s Daughters and Sons, and S. Edgar 
George for the Sunday school. Treasurer 
Howard G. Peacock presented his eight- 
eenth annual report. Milo C. Dodge was 
re-elected clerk, Mrs. Gilbert Taylor, col- 
lector, and Howard G. Peacock, treasurer, 
and S. Edgar George, superintendent of the 
Sunday school. The trustees elected are 
David Johnson, Howard G. Peacock and 
Edward J. Hoskins. Announcement was 
made that on July 18 next will occur the 
90th anniversary of the dedication of the 
present church edifice, dedicated when Rev. 
John M. Austin was pastor and Horatio 
Robinson, M. D., William H. Van Tuy], 
Josiah Barber, Amos Underwood and Ira 
Curtis were the building committee. Ap- 
propriate services will be held to com- 
memorate the event. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
pastor. Since October Y. P. C. U., church 
school, and W. U. M. A. have been re- 
organized. The Clara Barton Guild had 
met irregularly during the period of the 
church’s inactivity but is now meeting 
regularly. The church is sponsoring a large 
campfire group under the guardianship of 
Mrs. Gehr. After a recent meeting of men 
a committee was appointed to work on the 
formation of a men’s club. A choir -of 
young people has begun to help with 
Sunday morning music. The women of 
both organizations are co-operating in 
sponsoring one public dinner a month, and 
each organization is using other means of 
raising money for local and extra-local 
needs. The church school had its own 
Christmas service, as did also the young 
people. Other services of the year have 
included the installation service, Young 
People’s Day, Maundy Thursday com- 
munion service, Dedication Day, and 
Easter. Several new friends are beginning 
to show interest in the church. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Restoration Rev. Robert 
Tipton, pastor. The new building is 
rapidly rising above ground. While the 
building is small, it will be adequate to the 
needs of the congregation. The loyalty 
of the congregation, meeting in a temporary 
hall, is notable. Average congregations 
run the same in numbers as over the past 
several years, and there has been no loss 
due to the temporary changes. Work 
should be nearly completed on the new 


building by July, and services will begin 
in it definitely in September. 


* "Te 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rey. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., is.minis- 
ter of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Minneapolis, Minn. ° 

Dr. Louis L. Mann is rabbi of the Sinai 
Congregation of Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton is minister of 
the Free Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Florence, Northampton, Mass. 

Larry S. Davidow is a lawyer in De- 
troit, Mich. He is a prominent Unitarian 
layman and a member of the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

* * 


FLASH : A TIGNER 


Middletown, N. Y., April 23: Son, 
Maury, bounced into consciousness last 
midnight. Weight: eight and one-half 
pounds. Color: pink. Character: bad. 

Hosade 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS 


All Massachusetts ministers who will 
attend the State Convention in Spring- 
field on Wednesday night, May 12, are 
asked to be prepared to march in the pro- 
cessional. As many as have gowns should 
bring them; those who do not have gowns 
should send a post card to the Rev. O. W. 
Eames, D. D., 207 State Street, Spring- 
field, asking that they be obtained. The 
processional hymn will be ‘‘O God, our 
help in ages past,’’ to the tune St. Anne. 

This is the first step in a plan to make 
our ministry and our laity freshly aware of 
the great religious power of hymns and 
chorales. All ministers are requested to 
co-operate, both by bringing gowns and 
by marching in the processional. 

* * 


MRS. GEORGE E, ETZ 


Mrs. George E. Etz, mother of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
died at her home in Northfield, Ohio, 
April 24, after a long illness. Dr. Etz, who 
had visited his mother a short time before, 
left Boston upon receipt of the news to re- 
main until after the funeral. 

Mrs. Etz, whose maiden name was 
Frances Adelaide Rogers, was the daughter 
of John Henry Rogers and his wife, Mary 
E. Colony, early settlers of Ohio, her 
mother’s family going to Akron, Ohio, in 
an ox-cart before the days of railroads. 
She was married March 28, 1883, to George 
Emmett Etz of Akron. They celebrated 
their golden wedding in 1933. 

For two years, 1922-1923, she and her 
husband had charge of the Clara Barton 
Home at North Oxford, Mass. Since then 
they have lived in Northfield, Ohio. 

She is survived by her husband, three 
sons, Burdette D. of Akron, Roger F. of 


‘visiting bodies. 


Boston, and Harold C. of Lakewood, Ohio, 
one daughter, Elizabeth of Detroit, Mich., 
and six grandchildren. 

The burial was in the family lot in 
Akron. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 566) 
of the numerous and various methods of 
raising funds for running a church. Chap- 
ter VIII on “‘The Sexton”’ is unusually well 
handled, and not only every minister could 


~ read this with profit, but the chapter might 


be read by the minister to his assembled 
board of trustees with the sexton present 
as guest of honor. Chapter IX on the 
“Use of Time” has nothing of an unusual 
nature to offer. Chapter X on ‘‘Personal 
Conduct”’ can be read with profit by every 
minister, for although it says much all 
ministers know, it says it effectively and 
helpfully. Chapter XI on ‘‘The Care of 
Church Property” treats of many things 
that should be self-evident to a minister, 
but the reader (if he is a minister) will dis- 
cover immediately how often he has been 
negligent and how much he can do in his 
own church at once. Chapter XII on 
“Conventions, Conferences and Special 
Meetings” is extra good, as it is filled with 
practical advice, and every minister will be 
a better host and his church will entertain 
better if the minister of it has reminded 
himself again of how lax and poorly pre- 
pared churches are in entertaining large 
This particular chapter is 
so well done it greatly increases the min- 
ister’s knowledge of what is expected 
of the host church and how that expectation 
can be perfectly met. Chapter XIII on 
“The Swindling of Ministers’ has to do 
with the minister’s continual problem of 
handling the professional beggar, and every 
minister should read this chapter to know 
how universal is the problem he thinks is 
his own. Chapter XIV on “Executive 
Leadership” gives somewhat trite but wise 
counsel as to how the minister should lead 
and govern. It ends with the words, “‘A 
real leader will be felt rather than seen.”’ 
The book will be an aid to a young minister 
in proportion to his lack of administrative, 
executive, and managerial ability. 
Seth R. Brooks. 
- * 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE 


The directors of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House met at 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, at 7.30 p. m. April 21. Those present 
were Cornelius A. Parker, president, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, Victor A. 
Friend, Charles B. Ladd, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., clerk, Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone, manager, and Dr. van Schaick, 
editor of the Leader. 

The meeting was devoted entirely to 
the plans of the manager, to the report of 
the treasurer, and to making arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the trustees of 
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the corporation May 26. 
was taken to May 19. 

A. Ingham Bicknell notified the directors 
that he found it impossible to continue 
to hold the position of treasurer longer 
than the time of the annual meeting. Mr. 
Parker appointed a nominating committee 
from the trustees consisting of Dr. Brooks 
of Malden, Mr. Ladd and Mr. Hempel. 


Adjournment 


ck * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previously reported ........:....:.. 952 
ANPORMMLAING 22s... ses hahace.: 8 
MOIR NOs 2 So) Si Oe es i, il 
Biotnlaer cto eee eee. 961 
* * 


HEALTH PRELUDES 


Declaring that churches and ministers 
ean help people avoid most of their ill- 
nesses and can add years to the average 
life, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of 
the First Universalist Church, 1873 South 
Alvarado Street, will inaugurate a series 
of Sunday Health Preludes, beginning 
April 18. 

The Health Preludes will not be a part 
of any service, but will be given promptly 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning, between 
the School of Universalism and the morn- 
ing service. They will be brief, practical, 
and definite. 

The first few talks of the series will be 
given to explaining the increasing death 
rate among adults, to an analysis which 
will show that they are mostly in the fields 
of avoidable illness, and to pointing out 
ways in which life may be prolonged. 
These methods will have to do with main- 
taining healthy conditions of heart, brain, 
nerves and kidney, breakdown of which 
is the cause of an increasing percentage of 
sickness, suffering and death.—Los Angeles, 
Calif., City News. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Carleton M. Fisher to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elected Rev. George W. Sias chairman of the 
Maine Fellowship Committee. 

Received Rev. Arthur M. Soule as a member of 
the Maine Fellowship Committee, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee of the State 
Convention. 

Accepted the resignation of Rev. Thayer B. 
Fisher, who is leaving the state. 

Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ee 3 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association will be held at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., on May 
11, 1937. 

Mildred E. Asplind, Secretary. 
x Ox 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The seventy-eighth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., May 12 and 
18, 1987, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 


bers resident in the state; of three iay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” 


Directions 


The Church of the Unity (Unitarian-Universalist) 
is located at 207 State Street, opposite the City Li- 
brary. State Street is a continuation of Route 20, 
the highway from Boston. 

Train schedules (daylight saving time) are not yet 
available. Take Boston and Albany trains from 
South Station. Arriving in Springfield take any 
street car going up State Street and get off at Maple 
and Chestnut Streets. 

The following bus lines enter Springfield: Peter 
Pan, Short Lines, Greyhound Lines, and the New 
England Bus lines. The church is within walking dis- 
tance of the Bus Terminal, or the same street car 
service is available. 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fiftieth annual Convention of California 
Universalists will be held in the Universalist church 
in Riverside, Calif., Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
3 and 4, for the reading of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
hick 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 12, 1937, at 10 a. m. 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year, to 
hear the reports of officers and chairman of depart- 
ments, and to transact any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Ruth Drowne, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION AND W. U. M.S. 


The 105th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Norwich 
Universalist church on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 12-13, beginning at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday. It 
will be preceded by the annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
at 1.30 p. m. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Henry S. Adams 


Henry S. Adams, president of the Universalist 
parish in Rochester, Minn., and president of the 
Minnesota Universalist Convention, died Thursday, 
April 1, in Colonial Hospital, Rochester, after a 
sudden but severe illness, at the age of seventy-one. 

The funeral service conducted by Rev. Edward 
Archer Day, was held on Saturday, April 3, in the 
ehurch. 

Mr. Adams was at the time of his death proprietor 
of the Adams Book and Art Shop, and was one of the 
city’s leading citizens as well as an outstandingly 
loyal worker in the church. 

He is survived by his wife, his daughter, Miss 
Mildred Adams, and his son, Mr. Van Adams of 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Roy C. Stafford 


On Friday, April 9, the whole community of Mor- 
risville, Vermont, was greatly shocked when the 
news was flashed from the state capitol at Mont- 
pelier that Roy C. Stafford had suddenly died about 
midnight. 

Mr. Stafford was a prominent member of the 
Legislature, and his death came at the close of a long 
and tiring day in the House. As chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, it was his responsibility 
to see the new taxation bill safely piloted through and 
over a course strewn with many obstacles in the form 
of proposed amendments. As this was but two days 


before final adjournment, the House was necessarily 
working under high pressure and tension. 

Roy C. Stafford was born in Stowe, Vt., in 1888, 
and as a baby moved with his parents to Morrisville, 
where he had always lived. He was engaged in 
business with his father and brother, was an active 
director of Morrisville’s only bank, a member of the 
Rotary Club, of several Masonic bodies, and presi- 
dent of the Universalist parish. He had previously 
served one term in the House of Representatives and 
one term as State Senator from Lamoille County. 
Always an affable, kindly gentleman, he was ever 
ready to be of service to others. 

The church, community, and state have lost a 
faithful friend and servant. 

He is survived by his wife, Grace Bedell Stafford,. 
one son, Churchill, who is a senior at Amherst Col- 
lege, his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Charles. 
H. A. Stafford, and one brother, Guy C. 

Memory services were held in the Morrisville. 
Universalist church on Sunday afternoon, April 11, 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. William J. Metz, as- 
sisted by Rev. George Goodliffe of the Congregational 
church, a friend of many years. 

Among those who attended the service were Gov-- 
ernor George Aiken, Lieutenant-Governor Carl 
Wills, the Speaker of the House, Hon. Mortimer 
Proctor, the clerks of the Senate and the House, and a. 
special delegation of the House of Representatives. 


Charles M. Pennell 


Charles M. Pennell of Provincetown, Mass., died 
Sunday, April 11,in Melrose, Mass., at the home of 
his daughter. 

He was born at North Harpswell, Me., on July 20,. 
1864, and was graduated from Brunswick high school 
and Bowdoin College in 1892. 

He was a member of the Farmington high school 
faculty for eleven years, and then became superin- 
tendent of schools in Brunswick and later at Harps— 
well. He also held the same position in Richmond 
and Biddeford. 

For twenty years he had been superintendent of 
schools in Uxbridge, Holliston, and Provincetown, 
Mass. 

He leaves his wife, Alice; a daughter, Mrs. Clarence: 
Carlton of Melrose, Mass.; a sister, Nellie M. Pen- 
nell of North Harpswell; and a brother, Osborn R. 
Pennell of Brunswick. 

Funeral services were conducted Tuesday after- 
noon from the Universalist church in Brunswick,. 
Maine, Rev. Sheldon Christian officiating. 

Burial was in the Pine Grove Cemetery in the 
Pennell family lot. 


Mrs. Henry D. Warner 


On Saturday, April 3, at Phelps, N. Y., funeral 
services were held for Mrs. Henry D. Warner. Mrs. 
Warner, formerly Miss Frances E. Spear, was a life— 
long Universalist and a constant reader of the Chris- 
tian Leader for many years. She represented a 
family that was active in the work of the Clifton 
Springs church as early as the days when that so- 
ciety was served by Dr. I. M. Atwood. In these 
latter years she had resided with her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Carr, of Dayton, Ohio, where she died at the 
age of eighty-five years. She leaves three children: 
Mrs. Carr, Theodore Henry Warner of Seneca Castle 
and Senator Earl S. Warner of Phelps. Funeral 
services were held at the home of Hon. Earl S. War- 
ner and were in charge of Rev. B. F. Butler of Seneca 
Castle. 


Harvey C. Philbrock 


Harvey C. Philbrook, a well known farmer of 
Greene, Maine, died March 27. He had been con- 
fined to his bed since the previous July by a heart 
difficulty. While not a Universalist in the narrower 
sense, he was the husband of a prominent Universalist 
and a firm believer in “the final harmony of all souls: 
with God.” 

Mr. Philbrook was born in Bethel, Maine, Feb. 12, 
1867, the son of Samuel and Emily (Kimball) Thil- 
brook. He married Jennie M. Otis of Grafton Dec. 
22, 1890. Before moving to Greene in 1902, they lived 
in Bethel and then four years in Florida, after which 
they returned to Bethel for a short residence They 
lost their Florida home by fire and in 1914 fire des— 
troyed their home in Greene, but Mr. Philbrook re- 
built the present large set of farm buildings. 
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Surviving him are his wife, a son, Wendell O. Phil- 
brook, two grandchildren, Barbara and Jean Phil- 
brook, all of Greene; a brother, Dana, of Bethel, and 
a sister, Mrs. Jessie King of Felsmere, Fla.; and an 
uncle, A. E. Philbrook of Shelburne, N. H. 

Funeral services were held March 30, and were 
conducted by Rev. Wm. D. Veazie of Portland, as- 
sisted by Rev. W. H. Johnson of Greene. 

Mr. Philbrook loved farming, and with his son 
engaged extensively in raising MacIntosh apples. 
He often said that he would not want anything 
better in heaven than his farm and home surround- 
ings. He was greatly honored and respected in his 
neighborhood. 


ALFRED M. BELL 


CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy aécess 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. + 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


D.. D., 


Roger 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 

Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman— 


Young People’s Christian Union 


President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, Camp Hill, Ala. 
Georgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Iowa—Reyvy. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rey. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Arthur E. 
Mason, Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Hardwick, Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rey. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl .G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 


New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: J. P. Mead, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O, Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 


Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 


Crackling 


Seaman (in restaurant): “I can’t eat 
this soup.” 

Waiter: 
waiter.” 

Seaman: ‘‘This soup, I can’t eat it.” 

Head Waiter: “I'll take care of it at 
once. Call the cook.” 

Seaman: “Cook, I can’t eat this soup.” 

Cook: ‘‘What’s the matter with it?” 

Seaman: “Nothing, only I ain’t got a 
spoon.”—Annapolis Log. 

* * 

Rey. Harold Niles makes fun of us be- 
cause we followed the statement that Mr. 
Raspe would preach here with the an- 
nouncement of the anthem ‘‘Fear Not, O 
Israel,’ and also followed the statement 
that he had been thirteen years in his Cam- 
bridge parish with the announcement of 
the anthem, “Still, Still with Thee.”— 
Progress, Peabody, Mass. 

* * 

The pedestrian was walking slowly 
down the street. The clock near by showed 
that it was 2 a.m. 

Policeman (as he eyed the man suspi- 
ciously): ‘‘Out rather late, aren’t you?” 

Man: ‘Perhaps so, but this is about 
the only chance a pedestrian has now- 
adays.’’—Exchange. 


* * 


“Sorry. Jl call the head 


Traveler: “This rain should do a lot 
of good.”’ 

Porter: ‘Yes, sir. An hour of it would 
do more good in five minutes than a month 
of it would do in a week at any other 
time.” —Exchange. 

* * 

‘When is the next train out of this 
burg?” 

“Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

‘What, isn’t there one before that?” 

“No, sir, we never run one before the 
next.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

The United States has no monopoly on 
boondoggling. Take, for instance, the 
fellow who plans to swim all the way from 
England to America—in the Queen Mary’s 
swimming-pool.—Batile Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer- News. 

* ok 

She: ‘“‘My Paw is the best pistol shot in 
this county.” 

He: ‘‘And what does that make you?” 

She: “Your wife to be.” —Florida Times- 
Union (Jacksonville). 


* * 


Ogdenelle: ‘“The boss says that when he 
was a boy on the farm they had a mule that 
was just like one of the family.” 

Shacklefitz: ‘“Yes, and I know which 
one it was.”—Exchange. ; 

* * 

Tourist: ‘Where will I find the bus for 
Pumpkin Corners?” 

Native: “On top of you if you don’t get 
out of the middle of the street.’’—Florida 
Times- Union. 
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Pure Maple Products 4 The Conveniently Located E d uca ti ona I aon 
2 Ibs. Maple Cream (Icing), 2 lbs. Little BIBLE STORE 
Cakes, and 2 qts. Syrup, all for $3.00. Complete Line at Every Price 
Fresh from the Farm, delivered to you. Send for catalog or call at the 
Special prices on large orders Massachusetts Bible Society TUFTS CG OLLE GE 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


HICKORY GROVE FARM, JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


PERSONAL TRIUMPH ees 


By MILES KRUMBINE The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


A BEST SELLER TO For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
DISCRIMINATING BUYERS The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
OF GOOD BOOKS 416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Order your copy NOW - - - $1.50 Dean Academy 


Ten percent discount for cash in thirty days Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE Homelike atmosphere for boys and gitls, 
16 Beacon Street 4 . 4 4 ;, Boston, Mass. a together under normal life con- 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


No. 1989. — With adjust- Emphasis on character building and stu- 

able clamp for desks 1 1-4 dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
d t Uu YT d l to 2 inches thick. 14 inch Income from endowment funds is used to 

metal shade. Arm extends reduce cost of tuition to students. 

horizontally 16 1-2 to 24 1-2 

inches. Bracket plated. Send for catalogue. 


Statuary Bronze. . . $11.00 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Light 
Lamps 


Add beauty to your office, afford eye comfort to 
yourself and employees, because the light is put 
where needed, offering a clear view over the top of 
any desk or flat surface, without obstruction, shadow 
or glare. 

Actual tests show lessening of eye strain and sub- 
sequent lessening of fatigue. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


: ; é : Courses leading to the Degrees 
Total installations show 50 percent reduction in : 3 


errors and 36 percent increase in production. 


10 percent discount on orders mentioning this publication THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


New England Fixture and Supply Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


169 Congress Street “ e ops = 2 Boston, Mass. Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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The Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Untyversalist Church 


Its Purpose 


The promotion of Christian culture, service, and leadership among — 
the young people of the Universalist Church and the extension of 
the power and influence of liberalism. 


Its Functions 
1. To organize new youth groups in our churches and to help all 
our churches in their work with young people. 
2. To join the groups throughout the denomination in projects of 
Christian service that can be carried out only by a united effort. 


3. To bring together the young people of the denomination in a 
bond of Christian fellowship. 


Its Service 
A National office with full time Executive Secretary equipped to 
serve the churches and young people’s groups. 


Material available on all activities; the Y. P. C. U. publication 
Onward, conferences, institutes, conventions, field work, church 
extension projects — these go to make up some of the services by 
which the local groups receive help. 


Its Immediate Need 


$1,500 to continue this work for the youth of our church. 


You Can Help 
Mail this coupon NOW with your check or pledge. 


THE: NATIONAL: Yo Re Caik 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $... i}... . es eee to help 
continue the work of the Y. P. C. U. 

or 
[ pledve Stoo) a ae eee to continue the work of the 


Y. P.C. U. Please remind me to pay this pledge before July 
1, 1937. 


oe ee 6 0 Fe oye 8 ew ee es HHS 6 ne 0 oe Cpe a) See see eee 


